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CuarTrer XXII. Rrvatry. 


UR season was drawing fast to a close—the first season during 
which Christina and I had sung together—the season of fruition ! 
I had some continental engagements during the winter; she intended to 
take absolute rest, for she had been apparently in uncertain and even 
delicate health for some time back, and her voice had occasionally 
failed her. Just at the close of the season, she brought on herself, by 
want of caution, rather a severe attack of chest or throat complaint, 
as shall be presently told. 

Her husband had left London, disappointed but not dispirited. He 
was in Paris, striving to teach diplomatists and statesmen there the 
necessity of doing just what was afterwards done; that is to say, boldly 
and in the field taking up the cause of Italy against Austria. As yet 
his efforts did not promise much success, and of England he had no 
longer any hope. 

On the very day after the Willis’s-Rooms lecture at which I was 
present, Christina was attacked by a sort of nervous weakness and 
cold, and her place was vacant for a week. Mdlle. Finola made her 
hay while the sun shone, and came out prominently. Crowded houses 
and animated audiences greeted her, and she began to walk the stage 
with an air of conquering rivalry in the very rustle of her petticoats. 
Critiques were written, proclaiming her the mistress of a new style, the 
leader of a new lyrical school. She took all the praises with a quiet 
nonchalance, as if they were nothing but the homage properly due to 
genius. To crown the whole, she undertook some of Christina’s own 
favourite parts, and produced a curious half-pathetic half-comic mélange, 
which it was not possible to think uninteresting, kept people’s eyes and 
ears quite open, puzzled many intelligent and appreciative listeners, 
and was hailed with positive enthusiasm by the general public. 
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I had to sing with Mdlle. Finola in most of her parts; and at first 
I put on a kind of high-art indifference towards the whole affair. 
Indeed, I did not care to sing with any woman but Christina, and 
I looked upon little Finola as a mere musical stop-gap. But her 
triumph fairly startled me; and the evident dissatisfaction of some of 
the audience at my own careless performance, together with some 
sharp reprimands from the fair singer herself, piqued and roused me at 
last into animation. I determined to enter into the spirit of the thing, 
and play my part in the admirable fooling. I sang and acted my very 
best, reproached my white-robed Amina (whose stage night-dress was a 
masterpiece of elaborate millinery such as no princess ever went to 
bed in) with all the tones of despair and jealous madness; clasped my 
plump and tightly-laced Leonora, and sighed out to the uttermost my 
passionate farewell. I was graciously permitted by my conquering hero- 
ine to share the honours of her triumph; I led her forth; I seized as 
many of her bouquets as two hands could grasp; I held back the cur- 
tain that she might squeeze her ample skirts through—she wore crinoline 
even when Amina in the bedroom—lI attended her to her brougham, 
and was admitted to a gracious degree of her patronage and favour. 

“J don’t think the world misses Madame Reichstein so much,” she 
remarked to me one evening. 

“T don’t think it does,” I added, with a bitter conviction that it 
was only too true. 

“You see,” she went on complacently, and with a quite judicial 
calmness and self-satisfaction ; “‘ it wearies soon, that grand lyricism of 
the old school. The world will have vivacity and esprit. One must 
suit the public; but one must have tact to do it. For me, I never 
admired Madame Reichstein ; and I know she always detested me.” 

‘Indeed you do her wrong; I have always heard her speak very 
well of you.” 

* Possible; but that was before she thought I could be a rival. 
One does not like a rival, especially when one is not very young. She 
will soon be quite passée, I think. How old is she?” 

*T really don’t know,” I replied rather coldly. 

“Truly? I thought you knew her whole history. She cannot be 
much less than forty.” 

**O yes, certainly, very much less than forty; not more than 
thirty, perhaps.” 

“Then you do know something of her? I always heard that you 
did. Yes, I heard that you were in love with her ever so long ago— 
before I was born, perhaps—and that she married somebody else, who 
was killed, or died, or ran away; and lately I heard that you had 
arranged your old quarrel, and were going to marry her; but I did 
not believe that.” 

This was all hideously annoying; and nothing but the sense I had 
of the absurdity which would attach to a dispute with such a girl, who, 
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after all, talked no worse than most women will do of rivals, prevented 
me from giving some sort of distinct expression to my feelings. 

Malle. Finola read my face and laughed. 

“ Allons!” she said, “ you are angry with me because I mock myself 
of your old love. I believe she is more jealous of me now than ever.” 

“Come now, mademoiselle, don’t be foolish. You are not ill-natured, 
I know, and you ought not to talk spiteful nonsense of that sort.” 

“Perhaps. But when a woman has carried a high head over one 
for a long time, it is a grand provocation to be spiteful. Without doubt, 
she has said as much or more of me since these last few days; but I 
will say not one word more if you'are hurt; and don’t quarrel with me, 
for I meant no harm; and if I had known it would touch you, I never 
would have said a word against her—du moins in your presence.” 

That night we were singing together in the Zrovatore, which used 
to be such a favourite then; and the audience were even more than 
usually delighted with the astonishing little Leonora. After one of her 
thrilling passages (which reminded me ofa canary-bird in love), the 
beautiful Leonora passing me quickly said, with a beam of self-satis- 
faction twinkling in her bright eyes, ‘‘ She is in the house.” 

I had no need to ask whom she meant. I saw Christina in a box. 
She was very pale, and looked worse than I should have expected. 

I called to see her next day, and ventured to reproach her for coming 
out at night so soon; but she made no answer on that subject. 

“ You sang very well last night,” she said; “‘ with more soul than 
you generally throw into your parts.” 

“Did I really? I was afraid I was getting through in a blank and 
careless kind of way. What did you think of Leonora?’ 

I asked the question with some doubt, unwilling to ask it, but not 
seeing how to avoid it. I expected some sarcastic or contemptuous 
answer, or some transparent affectation of admiration. 

“JT was both surprised and pleased with her,” Christina answered 
with perfect composure and apparent earnestness. “There is some- 
thing quite new and fresh about her style, which makes her very in- 
teresting. I never thought she had so much originality. She quite 
inspired you.” 

“Did she? I am glad to be inspired by anybody, or in any way.” 

“ You don’t sing so well with me. Why?” 

*‘ Perhaps because I strive to do my best too anxiously. Besides, 
your genius rebukes me, Christina; that is the truth. You are too 
true an artist for me; I don’t care about little Finola.” 

“People say you do, in another sense.” 

“ Do you believe them ?” 

“No, Emanuel, not I.—What do you think of Mr. Lyndon’s 
daughter ?” 

She looked at me fixedly while she put this utterly inappropriate 
question. 
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‘‘ She is a beautiful girl, and I should think she must have a beau- 
tiful nature. How came such a father to have such a daughter ?” 

“ You dislike Mr. Lyndon, and cannot judge ofhim. Now J don’t 
dislike Lilla.” 

“No; why should you ?” 

“Some women one could dislike, others one could not. I could not 
dislike your little friend Finola; I should as soon think of disliking a 
clever linnet. No matter; let us pass all that. You must sing your 
very best with me on Monday.” 

“ Next Monday? You surely don’t mean to sing next Monday?” 

‘Indeed I do.” 

‘Ts that not rashness ?” 

‘Very likely. I mean to do it, though.” 

*“ Pray, Christina, don’t attempt it. Do let me advise you—” 

‘* My dear friend, I never take advice. My voice is quite restored, 
and I mean to sing on Monday. Do you think I am going to allow 
the season to close with your little friend in full possession ?” 

“You don’t fear rivalry. Your place is always yours to resume 
when you will.” 

‘Still, you don’t know what woman’s vanity is, if you think I 
could be content to endure a six months’ exile from London with the 
knowledge that I had left your fascinating friend in possession of the 
field. No; I must win a battle before I go. Besides, I want to sing 
with you again; I want to be certain whether you cannot sing as well 
with me as with her.” 

While we were speaking, there was heard a trampling of horses in 
the street below; and in a moment a card was brought to Christina. 
When she looked at it, she glanced at me suddenly, and with a sort of 
flush in her face, as if I were somehow concerned in the matter. 

“No, I can’t see her,” she said to her German companion, “ Yet, 
stay; it’s very kind of her. Yes; show her into the other room, Meta.” 

I rose to go. 

**One moment, Emanuel; oblige me by remaining one moment. I 
wish it particularly.” 

I remained ; standing up, however. 

Presently I heard the rustle of skirts up the stairs and in the next 
room. 

‘“‘ Now, Emanuel,” said Christina, with an odd and embarrassed kind 
of half-smile, “‘ you are free to go. No; you need not advise or remon- 
strate; it would be useless. I mean to resume my place on Monday, 
and dethrone your little friend, or perish in the attempt.” 

She laughed a somewhat forced and flickering laugh, and I left. 

Who was her mysterious visitor, whom I was not to pass on the 
stairs even ; for that was clearly the reason why Christina had detained 
me? Well, there could not be much mystery on the part of the visitor. 
As I came into Jermyn-street I saw a mounted groom leading a lady's 
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horse up and down before the door. I knew the man’s face perfectly 
well; he was one of Mr. Lyndon’s servants. The visitor was evidently 
Lilla Lyndon. 


CHAPTER XXITI. 
A DEFEAT, 


CHRISTINA carried out her resolve, and sang the following Monday 
night in one of the parts to which Mademoiselle Finola had given a 
new reading. When she came on the stage she looked weak, I thought, 
and nervous. I could not see her without deep and genuine emotion, 
I could not but think of our early acquaintance and our early love; of 
the promises we had made to each other of a happiness never given us 
to enjoy; of the bright assurance of success which always sustained her, 
and of the success she had won, and the slender joy it seemed to have 
brought her. I felt the keenest sense of delight when I heard the 
enthusiastic welcome she received from the house, and saw her eyes 
sparkle with triumph; and yet I could not help pitying her, because 
she loved so much a triumph like that. 

She sang exquisitely in the first act,—not, indeed, with all her 
wonted strength, as my quick and watchful ear soon discovered, but 
with all the soul of feeling and the perfection of articulation which 
belonged specially to her. Her rival’s performance must have seemed, 
in the mind of any cultivated listener, a poor and tricky piece of arti- 
ficiality when compared with her pure, noble, lyrical style. I saw her 
in the interval after the first act, and she was full of triumph. 

“Come,” she said, “ I have not been so rash, after all; I have not 
failed, you see. I know you are glad of it, even though people do rank 
you on the side of your pretty Mademoiselle Finola.” 

“Nobody can sing as you can; and for the rest, you are only laugh- 
ing at me.” 

“Perhaps so. Indeed, I feel in exuberant spirits to-night; partly, 
of course, because I have got back my voice, and am about to recover 
my place, but still more because I have had good news.” 

“Indeed! when?” I knew by her expression that she was alluding 
to her husband. 

“To-day. Everything is going well. He hopes to be able pre- 
sently to take a little rest at Vichy; and I am going there.” 

“But what is going well? for I know nothing.” 

*“Ach/ nor I much more. But he has some enterprise in prepara- 
tion, and it is going well, and he is hopeful. One may rely upon him, 
for he is not sanguine or extravagant; he is not a dreamer, though 
many people think him so. It was quite miserable to me to have to 
lie on a sofa all day long up there in Jermyn-street, with nothing to 
do but torture my brains and my heart thinking something had be- 
fallen him. But things look brighter now. I am very well now— 
don’t you think so ?” 
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“T would rather not see you here to-night. I doubt whether you 
are strong enough even yet.” 

‘Strong enough! Quite. I could not be better. You don’t think 
my voice was weak ?” 

“No; but even now you seem nervous, and look pale.” 

“ Only because I am full of hope and triumph.” 

Our conversation was cut short just then, and I was a primo womo 
once more. 

I was glad when the opera was finished. It was a weary and a 
painful business to me, and to more than me. Christina’s triumph was 
not long-lived. A vague sense of languor and of weakness began to 
diffuse itself through the house during the second act. It became 
very plain that Christina had tried her strength too soon, and was not 
equal to the task she had so rashly set herself. It was not that she 
decidedly failed, but that she did not keep up her success. The mu- 
sic of the part became an effort to her. She grew more and more 
dispirited. In my anxiety that her wish for a triumph should be grati- 
fied, I would have welcomed even some sudden expression of dissatis- 
faction from the house, because that would probably have fired her into 
energy. Of course nothing of the kind was heard. The house was 
thoroughly sympathetic and respectful. I knew how bitter to her 
would be even that sympathetic respectfulness; for it was the softened 
shadow of failure where she had expected to be illumined by the full 
blaze of success. 

“ She’s not herself at all to-night,” said somebody to me during a 
momentary meeting. “She ought not to have sung.” 

“ She ought not, indeed,” I said very blankly. 

“I thought she was going to make a splendid thing of it at first; 
but it is quite plain that she is not equal to it. I am very sorry she 
made the attempt, for it will be a sort of triumph to little Finola and 
her clique. Have you seen her to-night? There she is, yonder in 
that box, seemingly enjoying the whole affair—the little musical hum- 
bug.” 

I could not help smiling at the vigorous truthfulness with which he 
analysed the character of Mademoiselle. 

“People have been telling me,” he went on, “ that you were going 
over to her party. No truth in that, I should think ?” 

“ Not one solitary word of truth in it.” 

“No; I hardly thought you could mistake that musical-snuff-box 
sort of thing for singing, and those winks and shrugs for acting. I am 
very sorry for Reichstein, but it’s only just a moment’s disappointment. 
Let her keep quiet and recover her strength, and she’ll extinguish little 
robin redbreast yonder.” 

The extinguishing, however, was not destined to take place that 
night. Christina’s voice failed more and more. The performance 
dragged through lifelessly and sadly. She could not sing. 
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When all was over, I found her far more calm and self-controlled 
than I had expected. 

“T have made a complete failure of it,” she said. 

“Tt was too soon for you to attempt singing ; that was all. There 
was no question of failure.” 

“T ought to have taken your advice from the first; but I was so 
confident of success. I suppose everyone perceived that I was not able 
to get through with it ?”’ 

“Everyone knew of course that you had not been well, and no one 
expected to find that you had fully recovered your voice so soon.” 

“T saw your friend Mademoiselle Finola. No doubt she thinks 
the victory is hers now—and indeed it is. Is it not, Emanuel ?” 

“You have only been defeated by yourself, because you would not 
do yourself justice.” 

“TI ought to have taken your advice in the matter, for it must have 
been disinterested. If what people say be true, you ought to be glad 
that I persisted in singing, and failed accordingly.” 

I bit my lips, and felt hurt and vexed by allusions, of which I could 
not affect to misunderstand the meaning. This was no time, however, 
to take offence at any word of Christina’s. 

“You have not seen her since?” she proceeded, with determined 
and vexing purpose. ‘“‘ Why don’t you go to her and congratulate her 
on her triumph?” 

“T had better,” I could not help answering, “go to her or to any- 
one who will be less ungenerous and will understand me better than 
you do, Christina.” 

“ But don’t go, please, just yet. I do wrong to speak in that way, 
Emanuel, for I don’t believe one word they say about your being 
leagued against me with her—I could not believe it. But I cannot 
help being vexed and spiteful after such a failure, and under her very 
eyes. Are you not sorry to see me so weak and vain ?” 

“T am, Christina; I do think such ways unworthy of you. What 
rivalry can there be between you and that little creature? Let her 
enjoy her triumph, if she thinks it one. You know what it means, and 
what it is worth, and how long it is likely to last. It’s a shame, Chris- 
tina; you have other things to think of besides her and her clique and 
their trumpery gossip.” 

“ T have indeed ; and I deserve to be reminded of it. You were always 
like an honest doctor, Emanuel—a doctor who does not mind giving his 
patient a little extra pain, if he can do any good by it. But you must 
forgive a little vexation to one who comes out for a great victory, and 
goes home defeated. You will come and sup with us? We were to 
have had a celebration of my triumph ; now it shall be a feast of condo- 
lence. Come; and I promise not to say another word about Finola.” 

“Say anything you like about her, meimetwegen; but don’t sink 
yourself even for a moment to her level.” 
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“Well, will you come? I thought of dismissing my guests; but 
I will not do so, if you will come.” 

“Let me refuse. Do not have guests. You are not fit for mid- 
night, and talk, and excitement. Send them away.” 

“Ah, but I am sadly in want of a flash of excitement now. De 
come, Emanuel; there are only to be afew. Mr. Lyndon—” 

“No, Christina; forgive me, if I say point-blank, I don’t want to 
meet that man, and least of all in your company. I dislike him, and 
I wish I could get you to do the same.” 

“Thanks. Our feelings are not likely to run quite in the same chan- 
nel as regards the Lyndon family, I fancy. Meanwhile Mr. Lyndon is 
my friend and my husband’s. Then you will not come? Good-night.” 

‘You are offended with me?” 

“A little, and justly; but I quite forgive you; only let us say no 
more about it. And so good-night.” 

This conversation took place before we were out of the opera-house. 
I left her, and went my way alone. 

Walking homewards an hour after, I passed through Jermyn-street. 
Coming near Christina’s lodgings, I could not help thinking over the 
strange mixture of levity and feeling, of egotism and generosity, of 
ambition and frivolity, which was in that singular nature; ambition 
so great and jealousies so small; success discoloured by such petty 
bitternesses; great hopes made mean by such little pleasures and ex- 
citements. I wished she had sought solitude, not society, that night. I 
could not bear to think of her making one at a small revelry, and 
accepting, and perhaps enjoying, the attentions of Mr. Lyndon. Not 
my Lisette! 

I might have spared myself some of these reflections. When I 
came in sight of her windows, there were no signs of revelry of any 
sort; all was quiet and dark. She had evidently got rid of her guests, 
and gone home to solitude. 

**T don’t understand this woman yet,” I thought. ‘For good or 
ill, I don’t understand her. I wonder ifI ever shall. Are any women 
ever to be understood at all?” 

Christina sang no more that season, of which indeed but few nights 
remained. She had attempted too much and too soon, and had to bear 
the penalty—bitter to her —of enforced rest. 

I did not see her any more that year. I called many times, but 
she could not or would not see me. After a few weeks she went to 
Vichy, and thence to Nice. I had several provincial and some German 
engagements, and our paths divided altogether for many months. 

So closed our first season—for her in disappointment; for me in 
disappointment of more than one kind. One thing was clear; Christina 
and I were far more widely separated now than when she was strug- 
gling in Italy, and I struggling in London, and neither knew of the 
other’s whereabouts. 
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Let me dispose, once for all, of Mademoiselle Finola, who is of no 
farther importance in this story, and need not appear in it any more. 
She had troops of admirers and many adorers; and among the latter 
she soon found an eligible husband. He was a man of large property 
and with a foreign title. She renounced the stage right joyously, and 
betook herself to an existence of balls and receptions, in which her soul 
found higher delight and more fitting sphere than it could have dis- 
covered in any triumph of musical art. Her name has been forgotten 
among singers long ago; and she is not sorry. She carried off at the 
very outset the only prize she cared about; and she looked back ever 
after on her artistic career as one remembers the weary progress of a 
journey which has led him to the warmth and light of a happy home. 
She lived principally in London, not much caring to go back to Paris 
while the shoe-shop still stood in the Palais-Royal arcade. I met her 
several times after her marriage, and she was very friendly and gracious 
for awhile, until chance and change gradually brought us less and less 
within each other’s sight, and at last extinguished even recognition. 

The first season, then, in which Christina and I sang together had 
come and gone; and this was what it brought. I knew no end of 
people now, and I doubt if London held a lonelier man. I felt as if 
I were running to seed; and I longed for a new life—a new start in 
life. It came; but not in the way I had planned or expected. The 
unforeseen, as usual, came to pass. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CHRISTINA’S INTERVENTION. 


ANOTHER season opens, finding everything with me much the same, 
to all outward appearance, as the season before. I have not yet carried 
out my idea of going to America; and just at the present moment the 
idea is rather in the background. I have been in London since before 
Christmas, and the spring is now well advanced. I am still lodging 
under the same roof with Ned Lambert, though we sometimes don’t 
meet for weeks together. I hear rather promising accounts of the poor 
Lyndons in Paris. I have not seen Christina, or heard from her all 
the winter; but I know that she has been to Nice, and that Mr. Lyn- 
don, M.P., has been there, without his daughters; and I know what 
the English colony there said and thought, and, while I believe it to be 
false as hell, I am maddened by such whispers. I know the common talk 
here is that Christina is to marry Lyndon; and I wish her husband 
would abandon his conspiracies, and own his wife, and live with her in 
the face of day. I have heard something from him too; and news of 
him. There has been an abortive insurrection in Lombardy, and a few 
poor fellows have been bayoneted and shot, and some people blame 
Salaris for it, and say that he was there; and others condemn Mazzini, 
and say that 4e was not there. 
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Christina’s engagement here, beginning rather late this year, is near 
at hand, and she must soon be in town. I have heard that her voice is 
quite restored, but that her general health is still weak. 

One morning I receive a letter addressed to me in her handwriting. 
I see it with something like a start. The time has been my whole 
senses would have stirred at the sight of that writing; and even still I 
cannot look at it unmoved. I believe there are some early feelings one 
never gets over—never. I shall never conquer my detestation of the 
smell of certain medicines. The faintest breath of them horrifies me, 
as if I were again a child about to have a dose forced down my throat. 
I shall never lose a sense of delight called up by the smell of tar; be- 
cause it brings back all the old memories of the sea and the strand and 
the boats. I shall never see a scrap of Christina Braun’s handwriting 
without emotion. There are no particular mysteries to be treasured up 
to the end of this story, and I may say at once that I love another 
woman now better than I ever loved the idol of my boyhood. But I can 
look at her writing in a letter without anything of a thrill, while a line 
of Christina Braun’s hand would even still produce at the first glance a 
sort of electric shock. 

Christina’s letter was short. 

“ Jermyn-street. 

“My DEAR EMANUEL,—Greeting ! I have returned to town, as you 
will see, and [ want to speak to you frankly, earnestly, as a friend. Do 
you believe me a true friend, above meanness, and wishing you well? 
If so, forget any little coldness or ill-humour I may have shown last 
year, when I was troubled so much mentally and physically, and come 
to me at once; if you do not thus believe in me, then tear up this 
letter, and don’t come. CHRISTINA.” 


I went to Jermyn-street immediately. Christina’s German com- 
panion received me at first; and in a few minutes Christina herself 
entered. She was looking rather pale, but very handsome, and bright- 
eyed, and splendid. 

“T am glad you have come,” she said; “it is friendly of you. I 
wished to speak to you a little.” And she glanced at the other woman, 
who was still in the room. 

“First of yourself, Madame Reichstein. You are recovered—really 
recovered and strong, I hope ?” 

“O yes, I think so. I was not very well all the winter; and many 
things made me uneasy and distressed.” 

She looked at me with such an expression that I knew she referred 
to her husband. Indeed, I believe her German companion was quite in 
her confidence on this point. 

‘But I am better now—much better; quite restored, I think. And 
Finola is married, and has a title, and is happy! And Ned Lambert 
is not married, and is not happy! I saw poor Ned the other day in 
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Paris; dear good Ned! He is not happy—and he is uneasy about 
some of his friends.” 

Here Christina lifted her eyes-and let them rest full on me, as if she 
would read my very heart. I don’t think I met the gaze quite boldly. 

“Did you meet many friends in Nice?” I asked, not knowing any- 
thing else to say. 

“Some; not many. Mr. Lyndon was there part of the time.” 

“So I heard.” 

I now looked fixedly at Christina in my turn. She did not wince. 

“T believe,” she said quite carelessly, “some people say Mr. Lyndon 
and I are to be married.—What do you think of that story, Meta ?” 

Meta smiled a dry smile. 

“ Herr Lyndon is ein bischen alit—a little old,” was her only re- 
mark; and in a moment or two, to my great relief, she left the room, 
and I prepared to hear what Christina had to say. 

When Meta was present, Christina had been sitting on a music-stool, 
while I sat quite away on a chair near the window. When we were 
left alone, she rose and stood near the fireplace, where, bright spring 
day though it was, there were blazing embers, and she motioned to me 
to come near, 

I came and stood close beside her. 

“T have asked you to come,” she said, “ to speak of you, not of me.” 

I suppose that was a note of defiance in reply to my look when we 
spoke of Mr. Lyndon. 

There was nothing indeed I wished to say or to hear said on the 
subject of Mr. Lyndon and his attentions, or the talk they created. I 
merely bowed my head in token of assent. 

Then Christina, throwing back her hair with one hand, and looking 
fixedly at me for an instant or two, said: 

“Now, Emanuel, I have something earnest to say to you. Justa 
word or two of question and of warning. You will take both question 
and warning in a friendly spirit, will you not ?” 

I think I now knew what was coming, although the reader does 
not. I fear I flushed a little; but I answered calmly, 

“Surely, Christina, I could not receive any word from you but as a 
friend.” 

“T thank you for the confidence. Now for the word, Emanuel. 
What about Lilla Lyndon ?” 

“ About Lilla Lyndon! Which Lilla Lyndon? There are two.” 

Christina shook her head. 

“Not worthy of you, Emanuel. Evasion to no purpose. Tell me 
to mind my own affairs and leave you to yours, and I will doso. But 
if you allow me to be your friend, and admit confidence, don’t evade. I 
have always confided in you.” 

“1 don’t think you have.” 

“So far as I could just now. I have told you there are certain 
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things I cannot quite explain even yet, but that they shall be explained. 
I have never evaded your questions. I once rather anticipated them— 
put them for you and gave the answers, so far as any answer might be 
given. Now, have you not been evading my question? Did you not 
understand it? Did I not see in your face that you understood it ?” 

‘“‘ Well, Christina, I suppose I did. It is no use trying to evade so 
keen a questioner; and I wish I had answered you directly at once, 
and not given an appearance of mystery where there is none, and no 
need of any. Come, put any question you will—only don’t expect that 
anything mysterious or romantic or interesting is likely to come in the 
way of answer.” 

*‘ Well, then, again: what about Lilla Lyndon ?” 

“T can only say, so far as I know, nothing. To Lilla Lyndon I am 
nothing. To me she is a sweet, calm, pure-hearted creature, who seems 
to come out of dreamland, or poetry, or some old chronicle of saints— 
and that is all.” 

“ How long have you known her?” 

** Comparatively speaking, a short time. The first time I ever saw 
her, and spoke to her, was before I went to Italy, and I then saw her 
hardly five minutes. Last season I saw her with you, as you will re- 
member. Since I came back, I—I did meet her again.” 

‘** That is, you threw yourself in her way ?” 

“IT did; but not for any purpose of my own. I threw myself in her 
way because I thought I saw through her a means of helping and serv- 
ing two dear friends—you know them both—Ned Lambert and Lilla, 
the other Lilla, Lyndon. Most truly can I say I did not selfishly do 
this; but I did it, and this was how our acquaintance began.” 

** All that I knew.” 

‘Then that is all.” 

‘No, not nearly all. You have met her lately ?” 

“T have.” 

‘ And often ?” 

**'Yes, often.” 

‘In plain words, you have met this girl regularly, by appointment 
with her, in Kensington-gardens ?” 

“No, Christina, that is not so. Whoever told you that part of the 
story told you what was not true, what was flatly false; and if it were 
a man, I should like to have a chance of saying as much to him. One 
word of this kind never passed between us. We never met by appoint- 
ment. I am not so mean as to think of such a thing; and if I had 
suggested it, I must have been answered just as I deserved.” 

‘* Well, I hear all this with pleasure—with some pleasure, at least. 
But you have met several times, quite by accident, as she walked in 
Kensington-gardens. She has stopped and spoken to you at the rail- 
ings as she rode in the Row.” 

“‘She has; and to many others too.” 
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“Yes; the recognised friends of her family ; her father’s friends.” 

I felt myself flushing with anger. I wish I could have felt myself 
clear enough of conscience to reply. 

“Come, Emanuel, again let me quote Zwischen uns sei Wahrheit. 
You have deliberately put yourself in the way of meeting Miss Lyndon?” 

“T have.” 

“And you have met her so often and so regularly that you can 
nearly always count upon meeting her on certain days in the same 
place. This is true ?” 

“ Tt is true.” 

“ And she is—well, not to be hard upon your years, which would 
seem painfully like being hard on my own—she is at least fourteen or 
fifteen years younger than you—is, in fact, considerably under age?” 

“She is.” 

“ And you think you are acting honourably in this ?” 

“TI do not!” I exclaimed, so suddenly and sharply that Christina 
drew back a little and glanced uneasily at the door, as if fearful lest we 
should have been overheard. “I do not, Christina! I count it dis- 
honourable—frankly dishonourable. I have been ashamed of myself 
long enough for doing it. When a poor boy in a small seaport, I 
would not have done so. But I have changed, and life has been dull 
and lonely to me, and I did like to meet that sweet pure girl, who 
seemed to me something so unlike the common world that her very 
presence brightened life to me. And I am afraid I liked it none the 
less because I detested that cold-blooded, sensuous, selfish old hypocrite, 
her father.” ‘ 

“Hush, hush, Emanuel, you don’t know Mr. Lyndon—you and he 
seem, I can’t tell how, to have a sort of instinctive aversion to each 
other.” 

“No; I don’t suppose he even honours me with his aversion—and 
I don’t care.” 

“Then let him pass; come to his daughter. I think I am satisfied, 
Emanuel. I think, as you look this thing so fearlessly in the face and 
don’t spare yourself, you need no farther appeal—no appeal from me ; 
still, I meant to give you a warning. Let me give it before you leave; 
we shall not often have such confidential conversations. Emanuel, do 
you love this girl ?” 

I turned away, and walked to the window. Christina came to me, 
and laid her hand upon my shoulder. 

“Speak frankly to me—as to your friend or your sister. Do you 
love her ?” 

“ Can you ask such a question ?” 

“© yes. Gone is gone, my friend, and dead is dead. I don’t ex- 
pect that the past could live for ever in your heart, and I should be 
sorry if it did. Let us remember nothing but so much as may give us 
a right to trust in each other. You do, then, love her?” 
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Christina’s voice trembled a little as she spoke. 

“ Christina, I have not thought of loving her; not in that sense, 
Not as I loved you—not as I—” 

“Then why do you meet her?” 

‘* Because I was lonely, and at odds with everything, and her voice 
sounded sweetly in my ears, and her eyes looked kindly on me; and 
she was a mild delightful influence, and I was selfish enough to think 
of nothing else.” 

“Then my warning may be of use. Listen, Emanuel. If you loved 
this girl passionately, and hoped to marry her, you might possibly gain 
your wish ; for I believe there is nothing her father would not in the 
end consent to for her sake. But I don’t believe you could be happy 
with her, or she with you. She is a sweet loving child, with a chiid’s 
feelings. She has, I think, no strength of character, no enduring, ab- 
sorbing affection. Hither she must lead a life with you to which she 
would be utterly unused—you know that she has never breathed our 
atmosphere of Bohemia—or you must live a kind of pensioner on her 
father, maintained as the husband whom his wilful and foolish daughter 
would marry, and who therefore must be taken into the family circle. 
You wince under this. Is it not true?’ 

“ But there never was the faintest idea of anything of the kind. 
Never. Good heavens! one may speak to a young lady without—” 

“Yes, one may; but when one meets the young lady very often 
clandestinely—” 

“‘ Clandestinely !” 

‘“‘ What other word can you find for it? Clandestinely, and nothing 
else. When one does this, he must contemplate something, or he must 
have no brains and heart.at all; and you have both. Emanuel, I would, 
at almost any risk, save you from an entanglement that could only end, 
i am sure, in unhappiness. I speak to you, therefore, with an openness 
which perhaps wise people and good people would think does me little 
credit. Lilla Lyndon loves you!” 

I am afraid the first emotion created in me by this declaration was 
a pang of fierce and wild delight. It was followed quickly, as by a rush 
of cold air on a burning forehead, by a chilling sense of hopelessness 
and pain and shame. 

‘“* Tt cannot be so, Christina; it is not so.” 

“Tt isso; I know it. Do you think I would talk of the poor girl 
so, if I did not know what I was saying? It is so. I have seen her 
lately ; I know her well; I have talked with her many times; she has 
come and seen me here in this room ; and a thousand things, a thousand 
words, have betrayed her poor little secret to me. Perhaps she does 
not know it herself. I don’t suppose she has ever indulged much in 
examination of her own heart. What of that? I have eyes, and can 
see. If she were sinking into a consumption, she might not know it; 
but I should know it, or you. There is nothing much to wonder at in 
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the matter, Emanuel. The poor girl has hardly ever met any men but 
elderly members of parliament, and heavy capitalists, and bishops. I 
know Mr. Lyndon too well to suppose he would allow any poor and 
handsome young curate ever to come near his daughter. Wohlauf/ 
Your whole life is to her something interesting, strange, romantic. 
What is there to wonder at? I daresay if she had met a dove-eyed 
young clergyman in good time, the thing never would have happened. 
Mr. Lyndon is like the man in Aisop who shut up his son in a tower 
lest he should be killed by the lion; and, behold, the picture of a lion 
on the wall brought his death.” 

Christina spoke with flashing eyes, and with all the dramatic energy 
she always had shown since her girlhood, whenever she felt any interest 
in what she was saying. A stranger might have thought she was acting 
even now; but I knew she was not. 

“Why do you tell me this—even if it be true?” 

“ Because I think I am speaking to a man of honour and spirit, 
and that the best appeal to you I can make is by the full frank truth.” 
“‘ What would you have me do—supposing all this to be true ?” 

“Give up this girl—leave her—never see her again! Leave her 
before it be too late. She will forget you, Emanuel, believe me; she 
will forget you, if only you leave her in time; and she will marry some- 
body her father likes, and she will be a good obedient girl, and very 
happy, and her days will be long in the land, as the story-books put 
it, or the religious books, or what you will. And you will forget her; 
you say even now you do not actually love her. She will cry a little, 
perhaps; but all girls cry for something, and I really don’t think it 
much matters for what.” 

“ Christina, I don’t like your tone—I don’t like your way of 
speaking.” 

She laughed—a low, slight, scornful laugh. 

* Not romantic and tender and sentimental enough, perhaps? But 
look what your romance and tenderness come to. You are teaching 
this girl to deceive her father—yes, you are ;—yet you don’t know that 
you love her, and you have no object whatever in meeting her! Zarare! 
You are not a boy, Emanuel, to act so any longer.” 

I bit my lips. I felt vexed and ashamed, and only too conscious 
that I deserved all she said or could say. 

“Well, Christina, I must try to deserve your better opinion, and 
to act with more judgment and manliness. I make no promise, and I 
must act for myself in my own way; but I hope you shall have no 
further cause to feel ashamed for me.” 

“ That is like yourself—your old self; I am sure you will do right 
after all. I would not talk to you in this way, if I thought you loved 
this girl; I would rather say, Fling every thought away but that of 
loving her and holding her against the world. But you do not, and I 
think she will be cured at last of her love for you.” 
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I rose to close the conversation. 

“‘T will do my best, Christina. Existence, I suppose, is always to 
be a bore and a weariness and a renunciation to me. Well, I accept 
the situation; it will come to an end some time.” 

“0, pray, don’t speak so.” 

“Yes; I am weary of everything. I am sick of this wretched pro- 
fession—or art, or whatever you choose to call it—for which I have no 
heart and no genius, and in which I know I can never come to any- 
thing worth living for. I am tired of the people one meets, and the 
follies one commits, and the weary restraints one has to put on if he 
would not commit follies, and worse. What is one’s motive in living? 
I don’t know.” 

** Still we live, my dear; and we can but make the best of it. I at 
least will not see you sink away, Emanuel, into any folly or fatality 
without saying a word to interpose. Perhaps you think I have no right 
to preach or to advise ?” 

I waved my hand to repudiate this idea. 

“But we made a pledge of friendship, Emanuel, when we entered 
on—that new chapter of our lives; and I have kept it in my heart as 
sacredly as I could, though we have not often met. And I do not— 
indeed, I do not—think this you have done could come to any happi- 
ness for you or for her. Perhaps I don’t understand the little girl 
quite, you will say,” and she smiled slightly; “ but if I am wrong, the 
thing will come to pass none the less because I ask you to be open and 
manly, and yet careful. You ask me what is the use of living, and 
how one is to bear with life? My good friend, others have bitter bur- 
dens too to bear, and bitter bad temptations to resist; and I could tell 
you how they learn to do it, only I dare not yet; you would smile at 
me, or think me hypocritical, and I could not bear either. But one 
time I will tell you—that, and other things too which now perhaps you 
do not know or guess. No, don’t ask for explanation; I have said 
enough, and too much. Now, good-bye!” 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
IN KENSINGTON-GARDENS, 


THE conversation with Christina, which left me a little mystified in 
the end, has at least cleared up something of my story since the Lyn- 
dons, mother and daughter, left London. Perhaps it has told so much 
that I might now go straight on with the rest as it occurred, and with- 
out turning back to review or explain anything. But it would possibly 
be well to give a few lines to a candid recapitulation of what had 
taken place, and to a chapter of my life which I always look back on 
with a mixture of pride and of shame. 

When poor Ned Lambert was left by Lilla Lyndon, he and I spoke 
but a very few words over the matter: few, but enough. He was & 
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silent fellow by nature, and a man to crush down what he felt. He 
knew how thoroughly I sympathised with him; and a grip of the hand 
from such a man or to such a man is incomparably more eloquent than 
words. His nature was quiet, patient, confiding; he knew that Lilla 
loved him, he knew that there was some reason why he must at least 
submit to wait ; and he submitted, and asked no questions. He did not 
maunder, or mope, or idly repine at fate or anything else, but only 
seemed to throw a fiercer energy into everything he did, to the very 
smoking of a cigar; and he used to sit up half the night devising new 
improvements in the construction of organs. He told me he went to 
see Christina sometimes, but never when anybody was likely to be 
there. He “ dropped her a line,” he said, when he felt anxious to say 
a word to her, and she always set apart a time to suit him at the earliest 
moment. Like most silent men, he was, I am sure, ready to be very 
effusive and confidential with any woman he trusted in; and I have no 
doubt that he told Christina every word of his disappointment and his 
love, and talked to her as he would not—indeed, as he could not—have 
talked to any man alive. 

Meanwhile his occupations took him a good deal out of town. I 
don’t know whether Lilla Lyndon wrote to him: she wrote to me 
sometimes, and gave me good news of her prosperous and promising 
occupation in Paris. Of course I told her all about Ned Lambert, and 
hardly anything else, when I replied. After a while she began to tell 
me that she had received the sweetest, kindest letters from her cousin 
Lilla, whom she had never seen, but who had suddenly opened-up a 
correspondence with her. Lilla the elder—Ned’s Lilla—was greatly 
amazed and delighted at this, and could not understand it at all. I 
felt like one who is conscious of having done something delightfully 
good, and is proud of having it known only to himself. After a while 
I began to take a somewhat modified and less flattering view of my 
own position in the transaction. 

For all had happened as I told Christina. I had acted on the idea 
of making Lilla the younger the angelic, celestial mediatrix in the 
whole of the painful business. I felt sure that her influence over her 
father would have power enough to induce him, for the sake of the 
other Lilla, to buy off or pension off in some way his wretched brother— 
send him to America or Australia, or anywhere out of the way. Many 
times I passed her door to no purpose. One day at last I saw her as 
her groom was holding her horse’s head and she was about to mount. 
Perhaps if she had not seen me then, and cordially recognised me, I 
might not have ventured to speak to her; but she did see me, and 
gave me a frank and friendly recognition; and then I went up and 
presented myself to her, and told her without hesitation that I came of 
my own counsel, unasked by anybody, unknown to anybody, to plead 
for her good offices on behalf of her cousin, the other Lilla. Whatever 
of secrecy might afterwards have grown up, this at least was done 
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openly, at her father’s door, under the eyes if not within the hearing 
of her groom, in the face of day. She received me with that innocent, 
genial, sympathetic trustingness which nothing but purity and noble- 
ness of heart ever can give. 

I confess that as I spoke to her that time, and saw her pure calm 
eyes turned to me, and heard her sympathetic, tender, girlish voice, I 
thought that between her and me lay a distance as broad as between 
two creatures of different worlds. It no more occurred to me as pos- 
sible that such a woman could turn one thought towards me, than that 
one of the Madonnas of marble in an Italian chapel could have come 
down from her pedestal in the sacred stillness of the evening, and, like 
Diana, kissed some mortal worshipper. 

She had only known before that she had a cousin whom her father 
would not suffer her to see; of her uncle she had known nothing. She 
spoke to her father, and pleaded hard; and all she obtained was per- 
mission to write to the other Lilla Lyndon. From Lilla the elder she 
doubtless received encomiums of my honour and integrity and brotherly 
affection, and so forth, which led her to confide frankly in me. She 
did not despair at all of winning over her father; and but for the too 
frequent presence of her hard and puritanical step-sisters—she was the 
daughter, the only child, of Mr. Lyndon’s second marriage—she might 
much sooner have prevailed. I learned from her that she had actually 
found out and tried to redeem, and petted and largely bribed, the 
wretched old scoundrel, her uncle; and that she really did contrive, by 
her influence, and still more by her money, to keep him from making 
any more scandal. How I sickened at the idea of her meeting the 
odious old hypocrite! and yet I did not dare to hint at what I thought 
of him. She had, with all her sweetness, a sort of resolute sanctified 
wilfulness about her; and nothing on earth, except perhaps her father’s 
absolute command, could have kept her from trying to do good to her 
outcast uncle. Meanwhile the only good of keeping him temporarily 
decent was that it made her father feel convinced his brother would 
not dare to annoy him any more, and therefore more than ever deter- 
mined not to yield to any entreaty on his behalf. 

What I confessed to Christina explains all the rest. We met by 
chance frequently. I found it was Lilla’s habit to walk almost every 
day in Kensington-gardens for half an hour or so. It was only, so to 
speak, crossing the street from her own house; and her maid was gene- 
rally with her. We spoke together: she had always something to say 
to me about the progress of her endeavours on behalf of her cousin. 
She did sometimes come alone. I did observe the hour and day of her 
coming, and I did always contrive to be there. To speak to her did 
always seem to sweeten and purify life for me. I did at last begin to 
’ think I was acting a mean and shameful part, although no word had 
ever passed between us which her mother, were she living, might not 
have heard. I did begin to feel ashamed of thus meeting a girl whose 
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father would not, if he could, acknowledge my existence ; and, what was 
worse still, I did feel conscious of a hideous, degrading sense of gratified 
malignity in the knowledge of the fact. This it was which most dis- 
tinctly told me of my own growing degradation. 

All I had told Christina was true. I did not venture to think with 
love of Lilla Lyndon. My God, I never thought of loving her. She 
seemed far too pure and good, too unworldly and childlike in her good- 
ness, to be loved by a half-outworn Bohemian like me. She was not 
of my ways at all. When I saw her, I only breathed a purer air for a 
moment, and then went back to my smoke and gaslight and Bohemia 
again. But Christina spoke unwisely: she counted on a romantic 
heroism greater than mine, when she told me that such a girl was 
capable of loving me. ‘Truly, I resolved that I must cease to see 
her; but then I also made up my mind that I must see her once more, 
and that I must part from her in such a way that at least she should 
not despise me. Suppose what Christina said to be true—and I hardly 
yet believed it—the worst of the evil was partly done, and it could do 
little more harm, no more harm, to take leave of Lilla Lyndon in such 
a way as should at least allow her to retain a memory of me which 
should not be wholly one of contempt. 

I did not once think it possible that anything but separation could 
come of our strange acquaintanceship. Let me do myself justice. So 
much there was equivocal and weak, and ungenerous and mean, in this 
chapter of my history, that I must protect the reputation of what little 
honourable feeling I always retained. Had I loved Lilla with all the 
passion of a youth’s first love, I don’t think I should have attempted 
to induce her to marry me: it would have seemed cruelly unfair to her. 
There appeared to be some truth in what Christina said. Lilla pro- 
bably did not and could not know her own mind. Any feeling she 
might entertain for me was doubtless but the strange, sudden, ephemeral 
sentiment of a girl—the foolish romantic tenderness a young woman 
just beyond the schoolgirl’s age sometimes feels towards her music- 
master or her riding-master. It will die, and be buried and forgotten 
in a season: to treat it as a reality would be a treachery and a cruelty. 
The more we hear from the women of mature years who confide in us, 
the more do we know that almost every girl of quick fancy and tender- 
ness has had her budding bosom filled for a while with some such 
whimsical affection, which fades before the realities of life and of love, 
and is only remembered, if at all, with an easy, half-mirthful memory. 
To Lilla Lyndon, I thought to myself, I shall soon be such a memory, 
and no more. If I remain in London, or return to it, I shall hear of 
her being married to someone who brings her a fortune and a position ; 
and I shall read of her parties in the season, and perhaps some day see 
in the papers that she has presented her daughter at Court; and we 
may meet sometimes, or she will come to hear me sing, and she will 
be friendly and kind, and not ashamed of the fading memory of these 
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days. I am surely the most unfortunate of beings where any word of 
love is in question: I seem to be able only to learn what the thing 
is, or may be, in order to have it taken away from me. I must really 
make up my mind to be-a stern old bachelor, and have done with all 
thoughts of what is clearly not for me. Yesterday I was a boy too 
young to marry ; now I am getting rather elderly for such ideas. Let 
me close the chapter altogether; let me see Lilla Lyndon once, only 
once, and bid her a kind good-bye, and relieve my soul by confessing 
that I have done wrong, and beg of her still to think of the other 
Lilla; and then I will go and tell Christina what I have done, and she 
will at least approve; and so the drudgery of life will just go on as 
before. 

I had walked, thus thinking, along Piccadilly, which was glaring 
and garish in the sun, and by Apsley House (where, when first I came 
to London, one might yet see “the Duke” getting into his queerly- 
shaped cab), into Hyde-park, and so to Kensington-gardens. When 
I reached the shade of the noble old trees of Kensington, I walked 
slowly, and lingered and looked anxiously around. I came within 
sight of the little round basin which lies, so pretty a lakelet, in the 
bosom of the open, which the trees fringe all round, and whence the 
glades and vistas stretch out. London has nothing so exquisite as 
just that spot. With the old red palace near at hand, and no other 
building in sight, one may ignore the great metropolis altogether, and 
fancy himself in a park of Anne’s days, embedded deep in the heart of 
some secluded country landscape. A slight breeze to-day ruffled the 
surface of the little pond, over which the water-fowl were skimming, 
and the shadows of birds fell broken on it as they flew overhead; and 
a light cloud could now and then be seen reflected in it. The whole 
scene was gracious, gentle, tender, with a faint air of melancholy about 
it, which was but a new grace. 

On one of the seats which look upon the little basin I saw Lilla 
Lyndon sitting. She had a book in her hand, but she was not reading. 
She looked up from the water as I approached, and greeted me with a 
frank, bright smile. She was a very handsome girl, with her youthful 
Madonna contour of face, her pale clear complexion and violet eyes, 
and dark-brown hair parted smoothly, as was then the fashion, on 
either brow. As her brilliant red lips parted and showed her white 
small teeth, a gleam of vivacity for the first time lighted the face, of 
which the habitual expression was a tender calmness, almost a melan- 
choly beauty, like that of the sunlight on the water beneath her. 

“Tam glad you have come,” she said, after she had given me her 
hand, “ for I came here much earlier than usual to-day, and it is lonely, 
and I have felt rather weary. I have just been wondering—perhaps 
you can help me to understand it—why inanimate nature is all s0 
melancholy, ‘nd why the least throb of life seems to be joyous. I 
have been looking at that pool, and the light and the leaves, and they 
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all seem sad; and a water-fowl just plunges into the pond, and floats 
and dives, and the sadness seems to vanish in a moment.” 

“T fear I am not poet enough to understand it.” 

“ But you ought to be a poet—in soul, at least. A singer must be 
a poet, I think, or how can he sing? You have made me feel poetic 
many times.” 

_ “So I daresay has a harp or a violin. I have as much music in my 
soul as the fiddle.” 

“O, but that is nonsense. There is something I read lately that 
reminds me of a word or two I once heard from you about music. I 
have been reading that novel of Richter’s you told me to get—the 
Flegeyahre. Well, the poet-brother praises the flutist-brother’s exquisite 
performance ; but unfortunately he gives as his reason for admiration 
that the music brought up all the most tender and delightful associa- 
tions to his memory. I should have thought that the highest praise: 
should not you ?” 

I shook my head. 

“No? Well, so too says Vult the flute-player. He is quite dis- 
appointed, and shakes his head, and says: ‘I see, then, that you did 
not understand or appreciate the music at all.’ So it is with me. 
When I most delight in music, it is because it brings up something 
which is not in the music itself.” 

* And I too, Miss Lyndon; and therefore I know I am not a true 
musician.” 

‘** Then who is ?” 

“Well, Madame Reichstein is, and many others.” 

“Yes; papa always says Madame Reichstein is. I delight in 
Madame Reichstein myself, both on the stage and off; more even 
when off, I think.” 

“You have met her lately ?” 

“Yes, several times. I make papa take me to see her. I never 
knew a great singer before—a woman, I mean. I think her very 
charming. Is she what people call a lady ?” 

“Not what Belgravia calls a lady, certainly. Her father was a 
German toymaker.” 

“You are angry with me for my question,” said Lilla, opening her 
violet eyes widely, and looking at me with quite a pathetic expression, 
“and you think me a fool; but do you know the reason I asked the 
question? I had a reason.” 

“I don’t know the reason, Miss Lyndon.” 

“ Just this, then: somebody—a woman to whom I talked of 
Madame Reichstein—chose to speak rather contemptuously of her, and 
said she was not a lady. I asked rather sharply, why not? and she 
answered that she was not a lady of rank off the stage, like Madame 
Sontag and somebody else, I don’t know whom; and that she is not 
received in society. So much the worse for society, I thought.” 
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‘“‘T suppose society has its laws everywhere. I don’t suppose Ma- 
dame Reichstein cares. I am sure she is not ashamed of having been 
born poor, any more than I am, Miss Lyndon. My father was a boat- 
builder, my mother sewed gloves; my genealogy goes no farther back. 
I don’t suppose I ever had a grandfather.” 

“You speak coldly, or angrily, as if you thought I cared about 
people’s grandfathers,” said Lilla gently; “‘I wish I had not said any- 
thing about Madame Reichstein, whom I think I admire as highly as 
anybody can. You cannot suppose I really care whether her father was 
@ poor man or a rich man ?” 

“ Frankly, Miss Lyndon, I doubt whether people ever get quite over 
these feelings. Perhaps it is better not. I am always angry with any 
of my own class who try to get out of it; and I think them rightly 
treated when they are reminded of their social inferiority.” 

I suppose I was speaking in a tone of some bitterness. _Lilla’s re- 
mark, innocent as it was, had jarred sharply on me, and seemed to point 
the painful moral of the course into which I had been drifting. Even 
this child had eyes to see that she and I had come from a different class, 
and belonged to a different world. I had been standing beside the 
seat on which she sat. She looked up quickly as I spoke; then rose 
and stood near me, and with the gentlest action in the world, laid her 
small hand on my arm. 

“T see that I have offended you,” she said, “by my thoughtless 
talk. But trust me, that if I thought less highly of Madame Reich- 
stein, and—and of you, I should never have spoken in such a way. I 
did not suppose it possible you could have taken my words as you have 
done. It humiliates me even more than you. Pray, pray don’t mis- 
understand me; I have no friend I value like you.” 

Her voice was a little tremulous in its plaintiveness, and the kind- 
liness of her expression was irresistible. Even wounded pride could not 
stand out against it. 

“Your friendship, Miss Lyndon, is one of the dearest things I have 
on earth—almost, indeed, the only thing that is dear tome. Let me 
preserve it. Were you going home? and may I walk just a little way 
with you ?” 

“Yes, I was going home; and I shall be glad of your companionship 
yet a little.” 

With all our “clandestine” meetings, we had never walked together 
before. Our sin against propriety had been limited to just the occa- 
sional meetings, the exchange of a few words, and the partings. Now I 
did not offer her my arm; we walked side by side down one of the 
glades which stretches nearly parallel with the road. A little girl, 
poorly dressed, darted across our path, then suddenly stopped, and 
looking shyly at me, dropped a curtsey to my companion, and was going 
on, when Lilla, addressing her as “ Lizzy,” brought her to a stand. She 
talked to the child about her father, who had a sore arm, and was out 
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of work; and her mother, and her brother, and so on; and I heard her 
say she was going to see them that day; and she took out a little purse, 
and gave the girl something. 

“One of my children,” she said in explanation; “I have a school; 
a very little one. I have asked Madame Reichstein to come and see it, 
and she will sing for the girls. I owe a great deal to these children. 
They give me occupation; I should not know what to do with my 
existence but for them, our house is so very dull. I suppose a home 
without a mother always is. Papa is so busy with Parliament and 
politics, and so much out.” 

A moment’s silence followed. Then I took heart of grace and said, 

“Just now, Miss Lyndon, you were kind enough to say you 
thought of me as a friend; and I asked you to let me deserve your 
friendship—” 

“ Have you not deserved it? Did you not teach me how I might 
perhaps serve and help those who have claims on me? Have I not 
heard how true and steady a friend you were to my cousin and her 
mother, and her poor father? Have I not seen all this? Mr. Temple, 
I don’t know why papa is so resolute in refusing to meet or help my 
uncle. I suppose he has good reason; but I myself believe only in 
mercy and kindness, and—and love. I don’t think our religion teaches 
us anything else; and at least I don’t believe in human justice when it 
only punishes. I must try to bring my people together; and I hope to 
succeed. IfI do, will not that be a greatthing? And how could it have 
been done but for you ?” 

“Tf it can be done, it would have been done without me. But I am 
only too glad to hear you speak so kindly and hopefully. I am a 
believer in your religion of pity and mercy and love—or in none. But 
I have to deserve your friendship otherwise than in this easy and plea- 
sant way. Miss Lyndon, I have no right to be with you here to-day. 
Ihave no right to walk by your side. I have no right to come, as I 
have come, for the sole purpose of meeting you. All this is wrong in 
me, and wrong towards you. You are much younger than I am, and 
your kindness and friendship make you only too thoughtful for others 
—not for yourself. I must not see you any more, in this way—and I 
could not help telling you—and good-bye.” 

She looked up at me with a sudden startled, pained expression, and 
then her eyes fell, and over her clear pale face there came a faint, faint 
flush. 

“Not to meet any more?” she said at last. “Then I have done 
wrong in being here ?” 

“Not you—O, not you. But I, Miss Lyndon, I have done wrong; 
I came here, day after day, to meet you.” 

“Yes; I knew it—I expected you; I wished you to come.” 

“But I am not your father’s friend—e would not approve of my 
meeting you.” 
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“ Who is to blame, Mr. Temple, but yourself? Have I not many 
times asked you to let me bring papa and you to be friends? Have I 
not often told you, I felt convinced that if he only knew you, he would 
appreciate you as I do?” 

‘You have often said so; but you cannot know how men of the 
world think—” 

“But I do know papa; andI know that there are few things I could 
ask him which he would not grant. One of the things I have deter- 
mined on is, that he shall know you, and appreciate you, and like you. 
I will tell him this very day. Why should you not come to our house, 
and be of our friends, and brighten our home a little for us, instead of 
some of the dull and pompous and uncharitable and unloving people 
who come tous? Mr. Temple, if you think there is anything lowering 
to you in the way our acquaintanceship has been carried on so far, let 
me bear the blame of it, and there shall be no more cause for blame. 
I will tell papa this very day—lI will tell him all.” 

“That I have met you, and walked with you?” 

“Yes, every word. Whynot? I will tell him the whole truth; 
and he will believe me. I will tell him we met here because I wished 
to meet you, and you were too proud to come to our house. AndI will 
tell him that you must come often.” 

‘“‘ And teach you to sing, perhaps?” I could not help asking with a 
rather melancholy smile. 

“Yes; why not? that is, if you would; only I suppose you are 
again too proud, and will be offended if I even mention such a thing. 
I should think it delightful.” 

‘‘ Miss Lyndon, every word you say only shows me, more and more, 
with what nobleness and innocence—I must say it—you have acted, 
and how unworthy of such goodness and such companionship I am. 
Do follow out your right impulse; do speak to your father thus frankly, 
and abide by what he says.” 

“T will; and I will tell him you told me to do so. You will find 
you do not understand him as well asI do. Only you must promise 
you will come to our house when he asks you.” 

“‘T might safely promise on such a condition, and the result be just 
the same, but I will not. I must at last be open and frank with you, 
who are so candid and sincere with me. No, Miss Lyndon, I can never 
enter your house as a sort of tolerated inferior, even if your father did 
become as good-natured as you expect.” 

“Inferior! You pain me and humiliate me. Have I acted as if 
I thought you an inferior? Am I, then, in your judgment, capable of 
giving my warm friendship and my confidence to an inferior? For 
shame, Mr. Temple! Have more faith in yourself and your art, and 
the beautiful life it gives. Have more faith in me.” 

“T have more faith in you than in anything under heaven. But I 
know what your father would think of me. I know what he would 
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say, and with only too much appearance of justice. I cannot, even for 
you, bear this, and bear it too to no purpose. Speak to him, if you 
will, but I could never meet you under his roof except on conditions 
which I could never bear, or with an object which is hopeless and im- 
possible. No, Lilla—no, Miss Lyndon—” 

“You may call me Lilla; I wish to be called so.” 

“No, Lilla; I have come up from the lowest life, but I have some 
sense of honour, and some pride. I have done wrong thus far—I never 
saw it so clearly as now; but it shall be done no more. I have your 
interest and your happiness now far too deeply at heart to think in the 
least of any pain it may give me—or even you—to do right. To meet 
any more would be hopeless for me, and useless generosity on your part.” 

“Then our friendship comes to an end? I am sorry. I wished that 
we might be always friends—I felt life less weary.” 

“Our friendship surely shall not come to an end. It shall live 
always, I hope.” 

“But I don’t understand why this should be so—why you should 
haughtily refuse our friendship.” 

“You don’t understand it now, Lilla; but you will one day, and 
you will feel glad—” 

“T am very unhappy.” 

There was a calm, clear sincerity in the way she spoke these words 
which was infinitely touching. Was it not likewise infinitely tempting ? 
Let those who, like me, yet young, have been cast away prematurely 
from love, and have long felt compelled to believe that supreme human 
joy cut off from them for ever—let them suddenly be placed face to face 
with a beautiful, pure, and tender girl, and see the expression I saw 
trembling on her lips and sparkling in tears on her eyelids, and say if 
it was nothing to stand firmly back, and leave her, as I did. When for 
my sins I am arraigned hereafter, as good people tell us we shall be, 
before some high celestial bar, I hope I shall be able to plead that one 
effort as a sacrifice in mitigation of the heavenly judgment. 

“T am very unhappy,” she said. ‘“ And now that you have spoken 
thus, you have made me think for the first time that I have been doing 
wrong. I hoped to have brought all my people together, and healed 
the quarrels and dislikes which are so sad and sinful in a family; 
and I hoped to have made papa and you know each other, and love 
each other—and he could appreciate you—and to have made much 
happiness; and now I only feel ashamed, as if I had been doing some- 
thing secret and wrong; and you tell me we must not be friends any 
more. I have had no friends before; the people we know are formal 
and hard, and only care for politics and money; and I don’t care for 
their society, and I cannot school my feelings into their way. But 
what is right, Mr. Temple, we must do; and I think only the more of 
your goodness, and am all the more sorry, because you have told me 
what I ought todo. Good-bye !” 
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She spoke this in a tremulous voice that vibrated musically and 
sadly in my ears, as indeed it vibrates there now. There was a look of 
profound regret and profound resignation on her face, which to my 
eyes, unaccustomed to see men and women obey aught but their mere 
impulses, good or bad, seemed saintlike, heavenlike. Even then I think 
I only felt the more deeply how little such a nature could in the end 
have blended with mine; how imperative and sacred was the duty which 
divided us in time. I could have wished that death awaited me in 
five minutes; but I did not flinch. I did not say one tender word, 
which might have recklessly unsealed the fountains of emotion in that 
sweet and loving nature. 

“‘ Good-bye, Mr. Temple.” She put her hand in mine. I pressed 
it reverently, rather than warmly. 

“ Good-bye, Miss Lyndon.” 

There was a pause ; neither spoke; and then we separated. 

I turned and gazed after her. Her tall, light, slender figure looked 
exquisitely graceful as she passed under the shadow of the trees, and 
over the soft green turf. I see her still as I look back in memory; I 
see her figure passing under the trees. I see the whole scene; the 
grass, the foliage, the sunlight, the graceful, tender, true-hearted girl, 
who would have loved me. 

Her handkerchief had fallen, and lay on the grass. I took up the 
dainty little morsel of snowy cambric, and saw her initials in the 
corner. I thrust it into my breast: I would keep it for ever! To what 
purpose? It is not mine ; what have I to do with relics and memorials 
of Lilla Lyndon? I ran after her with it. She turned round quickly, 
when she heard the footsteps behind her. 

“Your handkerchief, Lilla—you dropped it; that is all. Good- 
bye.” 

She smiled a faint acknowledgment; but, though her veil was down, 
I could see that her eyes were swimming in tears. She did not speak 
a word; and I turned and went my way, not looking back any more, 
for I knew that the angel who had perchance been a moment under my 
tent had departed from it. 

I went back to the side of the little basin, and sat for a while in the 
chair where she had sat; and I leaned my chin upon my hand, and 
looked vacuously at the rippling water. Ihave obeyed you, Christina, 
I thought; I have made this sacrifice. Heaven knows how little of it 
was made for Heaven! Would you ever, under any circumstances, have 
loved me as she might have done? And now all is at an end; I have 
lost her! What remains? 

I believe old-fashioned theologians used to say that man had always 
an angel on one side of him, and a devil on the other. My angel, as I 
have said, had left me; but I suddenly found that I was favoured with 
the other companionship. 

I heard footsteps near me. I did not look up; what did it matter 
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to me who came or went in Kensington-gardens now? But a mellow 
rolling chuckle, to which my ears had lately been happily a stranger, 
made me start. 

“Tll met by sunlight, proud Temple,” said the voice I knew only 
too well. And Stephen Lyndon the outcast—Lyndon of the wig— 
came stamping and rolling up. I think I have already said that his 
gait often reminded me of a dwarf Samuel Johnson. He had a habit, 
too, of rolling his jocular sayings about on his lips, which made the 
odd resemblance still odder. It was some time since I had seen him, 
although I knew of late that he too used to walk in Kensington-gar- 
dens. He was neatly and quietly dressed now, and, in fact, looked 
rather as if he were going in for calm respectability. His wig was 
less curly, his hat was not set so jantily on the side of his head, and 
he was not smoking a cigar; he wore black-cotton or thread gloves; he 
had a bundle of seals pendent from his old-fashioned fob. Virtuous 
mediocrity, clearly; heavy uncle, of limited means, reconciled with 
Providence. 

I looked at him thus curiously because I had come to know that 
one must always study his “get-up” a little, in order to understand 
his mood of mind or purpose. Taking all things together, I came to 
the conclusion that he had watched and waited for me deliberately, and 
that he had something to say. I did not seek to avoid him, or get 
rid of him. Why should I? Lilla Lyndon held him good enough to 
speak to her; how should I think myself lowered by his companion- 
ship? I resolved even to do my best to be courteous and civil to him. 

“‘ How do you do, Mr. Lyndon? We have not met for some time.” 

“No, Temple—a pity too; such congenial spirits, and now, I may 
almost say, companions in a common enterprise. We have not met 
lately; but I have seen you—I have seen you when you didn’t think it, 
wild youth. You're looking well, Temple, as far as flesh and worldly 
evidences go; you are growing stout, I think, and your get-up is rather 
different from what it was when I first had the honour of meeting you 
—let us say half a century ago. Ah, Fortune has been kind to you. 
You are no longer the wretched poor devil you used to be. I have 
heard of your success, Temple, with a sort of pride, not unmingled with 
surprise, let me say; for, between ourselves, I never thought there was 
much in you except voice. I told Madame Reichstein so the other day.” 

“Indeed! You have seen Madame Reichstein ?”’ 

“TI did myself the pleasure of calling on her; we are old friends. 
She does not forget old friends, or turn up her nose at them, as certain 
smaller people do, to whom we will not allude more particularly. Now, 
she is a great success: there is genius, if you want it, not mere lungs. 
Yes, I disparaged you, Temple, to her; I said I thought there was 
nothing in you. You are not offended ?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“T thought you wouldn’t. Between old friends, you know; and I 
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never concealed from you my honest opinion. You see, Temple, J am 
an artist in soul. I know real musical genius when I find it—rather! 
Yes, I told her so.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, she didn’t seem to like it. She conveyed to me—delicately, 
of course, for she is quite a lady in manner, that let me tell you—she 
conveyed to me that she thought me an impertinent old idiot. Of 
course I didn’t mind. She is prejudiced in your favour; anybody can 
see that with half an eye. May I sit beside you a moment ?” 

“ Certainly; but I am going immediately.” 

‘TI have a word or two to say first; if you like, I'll walk your way. 
Rather not? Well, then, let us just sit here for a few moments. After 
all, Temple, what lovely spots there are in London! What could be a 
more charming bit of woodland than this? it might make a painter of 
anybody. To know London, Temple, is, if I may paraphrase a famous 
saying, of which I daresay you never heard, a liberal education. Where 
in the Bois de Boulogne, or the Thiergarten, or the Prater, is there so 
delicious and so natural a glimpse as that ?” 

He pointed with his cane down the glade into which Lilla Lyndon 
had just disappeared. 

“IT saw you studying that vista just now, Temple. Evidently you 
have an artist’s eye, although I confess I never suspected you of any- 
thing of the kind before; but you looked down that vista as only an 
artist or a lover could.” 

“T like Kensington-gardens very much. But you were saying, I 
think, that there was something particular you wished to speak of.” 

“To be sure, so I was ; I approached you for the purpose. But I 
am such a lover of natural beauty, that it makes me forget everything, 
especially business. Do you know, Temple, I don’t believe a man can 
be really religious who does not appreciate the beauty of that sunbeam 
on the water, and that shadow on the grass. I don’t think such a man 
ought to expect to go to heaven. Do you?” 

“TI don’t think some of us ought to expect to go to heaven in any 
case. But you had something special to say ?” 

‘‘ Hard and practical as ever! Ah, Temple, I fear there is in you very 
little of the true artist nature. Well, it makes my present business the 
more easy ; I might perhaps find it hard to open it gracefully to a poet. 
To the business, then. The fact is, Temple’—and here he suddenly 
abandoned the tone of rodomontade blended with banter which was so 
common with him, and assumed a cool, dry, matter-of-fact way—* the 
fact is, I see the whole game; I have seen it all along.” 

“Indeed! May I ask what game—whose game ?” 

“No nonsense, Temple; it won’t do with me; I am quite up to 
the whole thing. We have been rowing in the same boat this some 
time, although, if you will pardon me for applying such a dreadful old 
joke, not perhaps with the same sculls. She is acharming girl, Temple, 
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and we’re both very fond of her, in a different sort of way; and she 
will have a good fortune of her own, even in the lamentable event of 
her displeasing her respectable and virtuous father, and so causing him 
to leave all his money to her step-sisters. Her mother took good care 
of her in that way. Ah, Temple, ingenuous youth, what a sharp fellow 
you are!” 

I got up to go away, disgusted beyond endurance. 

“ Look here, Mr. Temple; I want to talk to you fairly and like a 
man. Do drop your rantipole high-tragedy airs for once. You have 
been meeting my charming and innocent little niece here day after day; 
sohave I. It goes to my heart sometimes to take the good little girl’s 
money; but I do take it. She doesn’t want it, you know—and we do. 
Now your game is just the same, only bigger and completer: you mean 
to marry the girl, and have her fortune.” 

“Tt is utterly and ridiculously false; and were not anger thrown 
away on such a creature as you—” 

“You would say something dreadful, no doubt. Don’t; anger is 
thrown away on me. Glad you have the good sense to see that. This 
is the point, then. J don’t object to your marrying my niece; you 
have my consent—on conditions. I detest Goodboy so, that, only for 
the sake of the dear creature herself, I would fall on my knees and 
thank Heaven if she married a pork-butcher’s boy or a chimney-sweep, 
just to spite him, and wring his gutta-percha heart: I would, by the 
Almighty! Now then, Temple, to business. If you promise to make 
it worth my while, I’ll help you in this. You shal] have my help and 
countenance—what you will. I want a modest income, made safe to 
me and beyond any confounded creature’s control. Are you prepared 
to enter into terms? Look here, Temple. Beauty, virtue, and plenty 
of money, with a venerable uncle’s blessing! all at your command. It 
is simply a question of how much you are disposed to stand for my 
codperation. IfI am not for you, Temple, I am against you. Make 
terms with me, or I go over to the enemy; and Goodboy shall know 
all.” 

“Now, Mr. Lyndon, I have listened to you, I think, with great 
patience and self-control. Pray listen to me. It is not, I suppose, any 
longer your fault that you cannot understand what good intentions and 
honour and honesty mean; so I shall not waste any words to that pur- 
pose on you.” 

“'That’s a good fellow. I do detest virtuous indignation in men; 
especially when combined with eloquence.” 

“T shall only say, you don’t understand me. Go and do your best; 
do anything you please. Say anything you can to pain and grieve that 
one sweet and noble nature which has stooped to you and done you 
kindness. Her you may grieve, but you cannot injure. Play the spy, 
the liar, the calumniator, the swindler, as you like; but don’t talk of 
terms or rogue’s bargains with me. I would not buy your silence at the 
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cost of a sixpence. I would not accept any conditions of yours to save 
my life—and hers.” 

“That is your answer ?” 

“That is my answer.” 

‘“ Now look here, Temple, my good fellow; another man might be 
offended, but I don’t mind any of your nonsense. Just don’t be ina 
hurry—don’t be a fool. Really, Temple, I want to settle-down in life, 
and live quietly and pleasantly. I begin to tire of racketing about, 
and living on chance, and billiards, and soft-headed spoons, and all 
that. I am getting, you see, a little into years, though people tell me 
I’m looking wonderfully well yet. Can’t we manage this thing nicely? 
You want that charming girl—why not, old boy ?—and of course her 
money. I want just a neat little annual sum—a little pension, just to 
keep me from being a trouble to my friends, and so forth. I’ll under- 
take, on very reasonable conditions, not to trouble even Goodboy— 
whom may a truly righteous Providence confound !—and in fact to 
take myself off to Nice, or some pleasant sunny place—I love warm 
climates—and never come back any more. Now do, like a good fel- 
low, just think of that. Do you know—don’t laugh at me!—I posi- 
tively would rather please that dear girl than not; and if my turning 
respectable on a decent pension, and taking myself off, would do it, I 
really am open to terms. I don’t mean to say that I am prepared to 
make any downright sacrifice for my niece—of course, between men of 
the world, that sort of thing is nonsense; but I would rather serve her 
than not. I should like to live quietly at Nice; and upon my word, 
if my wife would only oblige me and show her conjugal devotion by 
departing to that world where all virtuous persons ought to wish to 
go, I don’t know but that I should entertain the idea of marrying some 
nice little girl myself. There are nice little girls, sir, let me tell you, 
who would not be entirely averse to such a notion. Now think of all 
this, Temple. Think of me! Think of what a thing itis to do a good 
action, and to play your own game and torment your enemies at the 
same time.” 

He spoke in quite a solemn and pathetic tone. 

“T have given you my answer. Let me pass. I don’t want to 
speak more harshly, or to lose my temper.” 

“Confound it!’ he exclaimed, with a puzzled air, “I can’t under- 
stand this at all. By Jove! the fellow must be privately married to her 
already, or he never would talk in this cock-a-hoop and lofty kind of 
way. There is an alarming air of security and confidence about him. 
—Now, Temple, fair is fair, you know. I always thought you too 
honourable for that sort of thing. Do speak out like a man, and tell 
me what is your game. Imitate my candour, and speak out.” 

I pushed past him; he caught me by both arms, and looked earnestly, 
scrutinisingly into my face. I could not get away from him without 
an exertion of positive violence. His grip was wonderfully strong; and 
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there were some groups of people scattered here and there sufficiently 
near to make me feel anxious to avoid any scene. I stood there and 
allowed him to study my face. It was rather a ludicrous business. 
With his twinkling beady black eyes he peered up into my face, stand- 
ing on his toes meanwhile, and his head still hardly touching my chin. 
His sensuous expressive lips were working unceasingly with eagerness 
and curiosity; and in his whole expression, attitude, manner, eyes, there 
was a strange blending of the cunning of a detective and the wildness 
ofa lunatic. Far back in the depths of those keen twinkling eyes there 
was surely, one might think, the reflection of a madman’s cell. The 
first impression, as I looked at him, was a mere sense of the ridiculous, 
and I could hardly repress a laugh; the next was asense of the horrible, 
and I found it not easy to keep down a shudder. It would not be plea- 
sant to wake some night and find such a grip on one’s arms, and see 
such eyes peering into one’s face. 

When he had scrutinised me apparently to his satisfaction, his 
countenance underwent a sudden and complete change of expression. 
Curiosity and eagerness had now given way to mere contempt. He lite- 
rally flung himself off from me. 

“Pah !” he exclaimed, “the idiot has done nothing of the sort. 
His enemy’s daughter is safe enough so far as he is concerned. He 
walks in Kensington-gardens pour des prunes.” 

He put his hat a little more jantily than before on the side of his 
head, nodded an ironical farewell, and I saw him a moment after open- 
ing up a conversation with a smart nursemaid who was in charge of two 
obstinate children. 

I went my way, not rejoicing, Heaven knows, but at least relieved. 





THE RETURN OF THE BEAR-HUNTERS 


SHAxt I tell you how we killed the bear, 
My boy Fritz with the golden hair ? 

I stuck in my hat this sprig of fir— 
Your sister Clara, ’twas picked by her. 


The bullets I’d rammed down hard and fast, 
My horn athwart my breast I’d cast ; 

Yet I would not fire when from the bush 
The hind leaped gaily—hoosh, hoosh, hoosh ! 


Because ’twas the bear that day we sought ; 
The bear that our bravest dogs had fought.— 
On the mountain-side the echoes rang— 

I saw his grizzly snout—bing-bang ! 


Crack went the maple-twig by his ear ; 
None of the others went half so near. 
Then he came at me ; the dogs like chaff 
He scattered ; again I went piff-paff ! 


_ This time he staggered, and rolled, and fell 
Very near twice as deep as hell. 
*T was love that helped me shoot so true; 
Clara, ’twas thinking, my own, of you! 


I shouted to Rupert and Hans, Hola! 
Then sounded my horn, Trara, trara ! 
I’ve promised Clara the thick brown skin 
To line her father’s cloak within. 


That’s why I shot so well—kling-klang, 
Hoosh, hoosh, trara, Heisa, bing-bang! 
A magic bullet I’d cast that day : 
Zamiel, harm me not, I pray. 


My boy Fritz, you’re a hunter’s son; 
When you are fit to handle a gun, 
You too shall make the old cliffs laugh 
With the snap, crack, whistle, bing-bang, piff-paff ! 
W. T. 
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THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT AS A COMPOSER 


In a short time, perhaps the most splendid memorial this age has seen 
will be completed, and the stranger in London will be most attracted 
by the glittering pinnacle, the lofty canopy with its incrusted and 
sparkling mosaics, which is to shelter the image of one of the best of 
princes. This noble memorial, on which the existing genius of the king- 
dom is to exhaust itself, will surely be the most satisfactory record 
of the late Prince Consort’s virtues and genius; and though such was 
the last thought that entered into the mind of the revered and much- 
loved Royal Lady who planned the whole, it will indirectly record 
the untiring exertion of one who has mourned as widow has never 
mourned, and whose mourning has been soothed as widow’s mourning 
never has been soothed,—by the most responsive accumulation of testi- 
monials, and the most sympathising shapes of grief. Kings have died 
before now, the most popular of their dynasty ; royal personages have 
passed away, beloved by the people—as was that Princess Charlotte 
whom the whole kingdom mourned; but not for her or for them rose 
statues in many cities. 

This commemoration of the departed Prince is certainly unique. 
No kingdom and no country of the world can exhibit so remarkable 
and wnanimous a manifestation of regret—so positive a determination 
not willingly to let a memory die: of no departed hero, statesman, 
warrior, king, or priest can it be said that his statues are to be counted 
by dozens; and there is no town of any consequence in the empire that 
does not show its memorial to the departed Prince. 

By this time the public has formed its opinion of the character 
of the man thus remarkably celebrated. That opinion grows fairer 
every day. His more solid gifts, his virtues, his wisdom, his good 
counsel, his domestic qualities, have been dwelt on often, and, best of 
all, because indirectly and unostentatiously, sketched in her Majesty’s 
Balmoral volumes. There the figure of the 


“ Silent father of our kings to be”’ 


stands out roundly and full of colour. He has been described far less 

successfully in the official catalogue raisonné manner, which indeed, for 

a correct notion of character, is to a description of a pattern day in his 

Life in the Highlands as a sale catalogue to a photograph of the col- 

lection to be sold. With this view of him we have nothing to do here; 

it is now as familiar, and perhaps as well worn, as the Row after an 
VOL. VIII. HH 
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evening’s hard cantering. But there is another side of his character 
which has not received the consideration it deserves—a view of him 
as the accomplished man, the student with elegant tastes, the skilled 
patron, the artist, the man who delighted in the accomplishments of 
life for their own sake. No character is more common than that of 
the titled or royal dilettante; in no matter is the réle so tempting, 
does a little go so far, or is received with so much flattery and favour. 
A prince with a smattering of the arts is invited, almost forced, to 
take the place of arbiter, or of musical or pictorial critic. But about 
the Prince Consort there was a “note” of quite a different order. Tested 
in the severest way, he was here perfectly genwine, and, apart from his 
station and advantages, would have satisfied all the conditions of true 
artistic feeling. There was no sham, no “play-acting,” no slipping into 
the critic’s gown. Mr. Carlyle might have scrutinised his credentials 
here, and let him pass as a man that “ meant” what was true; so that 
whatever he did in ‘hat direction had its value and purpose. He had, 
first of all, that wonderful German gift, which at the beginning is really 
like an instinct or sixth sense—that Kunst which gives so much vital 
force to the soul of that country. We need only take up the last 
strange preaching of Wagner, where he distinguishes between the true 
German principle and the false French lacquer, which since the days 
of Louis XIV. has infected the art-life of the whole of Europe. An 
august patron of Wagner, the King of Bavaria is a frantic fanatico, 
and his fostering encouragement of music is more than inconvenient 
to the clients he fosters. The small vanity of persons in such a posi- 
tion is sure to be overset by the delight of being superior, as they 
think it, to men of genius. It is the only one way, too, in which they 
can obtain this fancied superiority, and can at least link their obscurer 
names with those which are certain of reaching posterity. The mad 
idolatry which drags Wagner into an obtrusive publicity, and forces 
him to the front of a royal opera-box, is a mere whim, and will pass 
by when a newer whim succeeds. 

With the Prince Consort, this taste, and the fashion in which it 
was exhibited, was far different. It was constant, and burned with a 
calm steady flame. His patronage of art was unobtrusive, but sub- 
stantial. It was the picture purchased from sheer relish; the little gem 
bought to adorn the private cabinet. There was no flashy patronage 
of the greater canvases. Even the subjects painted as commissions 
had the charm, the bloom as it were, of an association with some 
happy incident, some pleasant domestic scene, which gave them 4 
fresh vitality. With music it was the same. His taste was of the 
true solid German order. Readers of her Majesty’s first book, the 
Early Years, will recall the enthusiastic letter to ‘* the concert-master 
Speith,” with which the young man of twenty sends Beethoven’s pre- 
cious “ Praise of Music” to a singing-society, a piece which he calls 
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ersehnien und heissgeliebten. He offers himself modestly for the bass 
solo, “which, though not important, seems to be interesting.” It 
was to be done with all the instruments; and there was a violin obli- 
gato, which he pronounced very beautiful, and which every true critic 
will also pronounce to be so. Prince Lowenstein, who was with him 
at Bonn, recalling with delight little sketches of the old student-days, 
gives a true glimpse of German student-life and its enthusiasm,— 
worth hours of grinding study and a thousand cans of midnight oil, 
—and tells how the Prince was looked on among the young men as a 
master in the art. 

As a performer, he could play with great taste and feeling upon the 
organ; and in their journeys, when they came to one, the Prince’s 
fingers were sure to try it. And in his visits to London, before his 
marriage, he seemed to enjoy life through these elegant accomplish- 
ments, now drawing, now playing on the pianoforte, with the Princess. 
There was a true enjoyment in all this: it was a genuine pastime, 
which the professional musical dilettante does not at all affect; he 
requires an audience for his patronage. No one relished public con- 
certs more, and the Prince had that personal interest in the music and 
the players which is such a different thing from the ordinary sense 
of “going to a concert.” He gave an excellent proof of this in his 
direction of the Musical Society’s Concert, when it came to his turn 
to choose the music. He threw his whole soul into the selection. The 
result was an admirable programme, full of sound music, not too sub- 
stantial, and a choice directed by the nicest taste. This was given 
during the year 1840, and was received with great satisfaction by the 
public. 

It has been often remarked how the wish to create—that is, to 
compose—always attends a keen enjoyment of any art. He who 
relishes prose or poetry is inclined to write prose or verse, if not 
poetry: the connoisseur of painting feels an irresistible impulse to 
paint; while there is scarcely any one that plays or sings tolerably 
who has not attempted the “little thing of his own,” the trifling 
sketch or morceau, but too often “composed” at the pianoforte. As 
a rule, amateur compositions are not bold enough to be bad; they 
are too weak and insipid to be offensive, and want the decision which 
in melodrama makes “the bold bad man.” The villany is too milk- 
and-watery. Amateur musical writers, too, often recall rather than 
compose. 

About the year 1844 or 1845, a dozen songs with German and 
English words were republished in England, which were announced to 
be the work of the two royal brothers of Saxe-Gotha, Prince Albert and 
Prince Ernest. Though Dr. Johnson might declare that the labours 
of prince or noble are to be received, as it were, with head uncovered, 
the mere effort being a condescension,—it is scarcely too much to say 
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that these songs do not in the least require any support from such a 
prerogative. 

At that time the great British public was deplorably ignorant— 
and incurious also—as to foreign music; it was but just beginning 
to make acquaintance with what were called “the German songs.” 
Kiicken, Ciirschman, Keller, and others of that school, were indeed 
admired by a few of real taste; but the crowd were listening with de- 
light to things by Messrs. Glover and Alexander Lee, and considered 
these the very perfection of true music. Who does not recall the ballad 
of that era,—the “ We met, ’twas in a crowd,” the “Come to me,” 
and other innumerable invitations of that pattern? Some things of 
the same sort are still chanted, but they are chanted for the ground- 
lings. Now our songs of this order—the “‘Claribel” description even 
—are on a higher and worthier model. The historian of English 
music, though that will be a short history, after all, will have to trace 
the surprising influence of the German school. And he will have to 
own also that these dozen royal songs came far too soon, before the 
public education began, before Mr. Chappell devised his admirable 
Popular Concerts. They are sound good music; elegant often, and 
certainly not conventional in shape. An English amateur composer, 
and especially an amateur composer of rank, is certain to trip along 
the regular walks of the ordinary pattern; and we know the regula- 
tion accompaniment which might be written by machinery. But in 
these German songs of Prince Albert there is an unconventional variety, 
with a free fancy and imagination, with a solid purpose, which is 
rarely seen. They will be found “to hold their own,” as the phrase 
runs, fearlessly, when put beside productions of greater name and far 
more pretension, and will bear comparison with the works of profes- 
sional composers. 

It is curious to look over the joint work of these two young patri- 
cians, and see what enthusiasm, what feeling, there is both in words 
and music. They show besides a true affection; many of the little 
stanzas being written by one brother for the other to set to music. 
One even is addressed fondly “'To my Brother.” 


Hat so lang mein Lied geschwiegen, 
Soll es heute auferstehn, 

Und aus siissen Schlaf dich weigen, 
Durch der Kliinge zartes Wehn ? 


Ist auch noch so weit die Reise, 
Tragst ein Zephir hinzu dir, 

Und es fliistert dann ganz leise, 
Denkst des Bruders du auch hier ? 


Von der Heimath, von dem Norden, 
Von der Jugend stillem Gliick, 

Spricht es schwebend in Accorden, 
Leitet hieher deinen Blick ? 
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Which has been rendered : 


And have I the Muse forsaken, 
Though I loved her once so well ? 
I will now her strains awaken, 
All a brother’s love to tell, 


Far though thou art doomed to wander, 
Still the winds can reach to thee, 
Can tell thee absence makes me fonder, 

Can ask thee if thou think’st of me. 


They can breathe in softest measure, 

They can reach where thou dost roam ; 
They can whisper promised pleasure, 

And guide thy heart to love and home. 


Here is a pleasing token of mutual affection, and though the Eng- 
lish version savours more of Bunn than of Tennyson, the German is 
earnest. The music is in the true German strain, beginning with the 
simple Hertz, mein Herz pattern common to many a German song, with 
arich change of the sort to which Kiicken is so partial, and a pretty 
and original phrase before entering on the burden : 


This is a graceful phrase of introduction, and what follows is singularly 
pretty. 

Once some Italian verses attracted the Prince’s fancy; and with 
that wish to make them his own in some fashion, which is the homage 
we always offer to what we like, he set to work to put music to them. 
The result is a singularly pretty song, quaint also, as suiting the old- 
fashioned words, 


“‘ Ah, che il destino, mio bel tesoro, 
Altro che pene non ha per me.” 


It is worth while quoting this little song here, and without giving it 
any exaggerated praise, it is impossible not to acknowledge the pre- 
sence of musicianship, and of a mind that was writing because it had 
a thought to express, and could express it clearly. 
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In the treatment of this little strain is a certain richness, and an 
ambition, unlike that of the amateur, to make the accompaniment 
as important as the melody. There is also an unconventional break- 
ing-up of the melody which shows science, and a plaintiveness at the 
passage marked a which shows a true feeling and reflection of the 
words. 

Through these songs there is a strong leaning to minor keys; and 
these, which are always rocks ahead for amateurs, are not so successful 
as the others. There is a danger of monotony. “The bark dashes 
wildly,” Zs treibet die Welle, is in G minor, and has an excellent “storm” 
passage. Wachst Liebchen, a sort of slumber song, is truly German, 
very sweet and pretty, and worthy of Kiicken himself. It may, indeed, 
be said that the severe musician or critic would dismiss these efforts 
as trifling, or hint grimly at the necessity of complaisance when a 
prince condescends to set music-paper before him, and blot down 
crotchets and quavers. But it may be repeated, that these composi- 
tions have a sentiment and real feeling, without which mere scholastic 
training is utterly ineffective. 

There is also a great variety in these little pieces. ‘The star of 
splendour,” Ich zog auf meinen Lebens Wegen, has some original forms 
and phrases, though otherwise not so pretty as its companions. Komm, 
Liebchen, komm, is in the old-fashioned canzonet style, and was clearly 
suggested by one of Haydn’s graceful songs ; though here, too, his 
fancy for rich accompaniment is evident. 

But the song to be most admired is that called Wie es rauscht 
dort um die Wipfel, which is better known as “Sounds are in the 
forest dying,” and which is singularly graceful, with a flow of melody 
that is really charming, while the change from one key into another, 
though it seems a little violent at first, is so rich and satisfactory as to 
satisfy even the most exacting ear. Any true musician will be delighted 
with the melodious stream of rich chord and flowing song, which cer- 
tainly deserves to be rescued from the oblivion to which light music, if 
only a year old, seems destined to be consigned. 


Co an absent Friend. 
Poetry by PRINcE ERNEST. Music by PRINCE ALBERT. 
Andantino, 


a 
Hark! a  whis-pero’erthe fountain, Hark! a murmur o’er the 
Wie es rauscht dort um die Wipfel, wie es wogt dort auf der 
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Hark! a voice from vale and mountain; Sure ly ’tis the 
py Wer bewegt wohl Flur und Wipfel? wars der sanfte 


- phyr’s in! *Tis the breath of ev’ning 
phir Wie die A-bendwin- de 


steal- ing O- ver field and _o - ver ove, Breathing sounds of gen - tlest 
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~ piu mosso. 
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While your wel-come 
Fiat - tert um ihn 


cheershim, While ye float a -round him Say that ab-sence but en - 
Wei-le, sagt ihm, dass ich um ihn i ihr, als Trager, bringt in 


dears him, And bearthis song a ift from me, Andbearthis song a 
Ei - le ihm dies klei-ne Lied-chen hin, ihm dies_ klei - ne 


So with “Yonder thou shalt find the blessing,” Jenseits wirst du 
Ruhe finden, which is elegant and rich in treatment, and also light and 
fanciful. Indeed it might pass, to a person who had the music of 
Mendelssohn’s “Son and stranger” lingering in the ear, as a fragment 
of that delightful little work. 
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Ponder thou shalt find the Blessing. 


Poetry by 8, BURDE. Music by PRINCE ALBERT. 
Andante 


Yonder thou shalt find the blessing, Here, a-las! thou 
Jenseits wirst du Ruh-e finden Herz, dass hier sie 


ne'er hastknown; ll the ties this life op-press-ing, Loos’d by one kind 
nir - gends fand. Al - le Fes-seln, die dich bin-den, ldést ein Freund mit 
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' 
Who, in deep ob -_ liv-ious gloom, Sleeps the slum-ber of the tomb, 
der in fes-ten Schlaf gewiegt, in der kiih-len Er - de liegt, 


All that causes here our sorrow, Was ich zu beweinen habe, 

That pains the good or daunts the brave,— Irrthum, Thorheit, Selbstbetrug, 
All shall vanish in that morrow Alles scheidet sich im Grabe, 

Which shall dawn beyond the grave. Nichts erschwert des Geistes Flug : 
What shall check the soul’s aspiring ? Nie ermiiden ihn die Schwingen, 
What shall stop her flight untiring ? Rastlos wird er weiter dringen ? 

Bright as morn and fresh as youth, Und auf unbegrenzter Bahn, 

She shall seek the Source of Truth ; Froh dem Ziel der Wahrheit nah’n ; 

She shall seek the Source of Truth. Froh dem Ziel der Wahrheit nah’n. 


At the obsequies of the late Prince one of his compositions was 
performed, to which, therefore, a touching interest attaches. This was 
a chorale, which is perhaps the only effort of the Prince’s known to 
the public, and which, it must be owned, is scarcely equal to the rest. 
This probably atises from the monotony of a style of writing which, 
indeed, save in the hands of a very great master, can scarcely take 
the shape of anything original. As, however, it was thus solemnly 
associated with this good Prince and accomplished gentleman, it may 
be inserted here. 
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Botw stoeet this Pour of pure Debotion! 


Music by PRINCE ALBERT, 


How sweet this hour of pure de - vo - tion, Hour to thought and feel-ing 
wun-der-ba-res tie-fes Schwingen! Wie ein-sam ist’s noch auf der 


sas E 


dear; When Nature wakes with sweet e-mo-tion, Andseemsto ownher Ma- ker near! 
Welt! Die Wal-der nur sich lei-serin-gen, Als ging der Herr durch’s stil-le Feld! 
| 


I seem amid a new creation, Ich fiihle mich wie umgeschaffen, 
I feel affliction haste away ; Wo ist die Sorge nun und Noth ? 
Worldly trial and vexation Was mich noch gestern wollt’ erschlaffen 
Fly before so bright a day. Ich schiim’ mich dess im Morgenroth. 


3 3 
Earth, and all its care and sorrow, Die Welt mit ihrem Gram und Gliicke 
Is a transient night to me, Will ich ein Pilger, froh, bereit, 
Leading to a brighter morrow Betreten nur wie eine Briicke : 
That shall dawn to bliss and thee ! Zu dir, Herr, iiberm Strom der Zeit. 
4 4 
Wake, my harp, and pour thy measure, Und buhlt mein Lied, auf Weltgunst lauernd, 
But to strains that holiest be ; Um schnéden Sold der Eitelkeit, 


Sing the pure ecstatic pleasure, Zerschlag mein Saitenspiel und schauernd 
rd, that dwells alone with thee ! Schweig ich vor dir in Ewigkeit. 


There is also a very simple but touching sort of Volkslied, unpub- 
lished as far as is known, and beginning “ Hinsam.” 

This, then, is a fair review of these agreeable efforts, which, by 
their own unadorned merits, deserve recognition. But they are far 
more valuable as an index of real accomplishment and of true senti- 
ments; and will have their part in proving the Prince to have been 
a man of elegant tastes and true feeling. The oft-quoted image of a 
straw proving the direction of the wind holds good here—and any 
musician may be safely appealed to, to say whether these pieces do not 
show true instinct and refinement. 





UNDERGROUND GODS 


PHILOLOGY has prepared strange surprises for us: it has introduced 
us to Aryan ancestors, of whose existence we had no previous concep- 
tion; it has shown us that the Hindoo is our cousin, a little farther 
removed than Slave and Celt, than Gaul and Roman, but still a col- 
lateral descendant of our original Aryan progenitor, who kept flocks and 
herds and reaped his corn in Central Asia; it has shown us that In- 
dra and Zeus were merely different names for the same mythological 
conception; and now, by the help of the Rig Veda and the laws of 
Manon, it has proved that, after all, Indra and Zeus are quite par- 
venus in the world of mythology, and that the chief religion of primi- 
tive Greek and Roman, as well as the Hindoo cousin, consisted for 
centuries in the worship of underground gods—his own dead ancestors. 

Thus, when we think of primitive Greek and Roman worship, we 
must dismiss from our minds all notion of Jupiter and Juno, Diana 
and Apollo, Minerva, Pluto, and Neptune, and all the venerable hier- 
archy who feasted on Olympus, and were served out of elegant-shaped 
ewers by Hebe and Ganymedes. The first worship of Greek and 
Roman was the worship of the dead; and the knowledge of this will 
enlighten us much as to the meaning of many obscure passages in old 
writers, and the reason of many otherwise unintelligible ceremonies— 
kept alive even up to the time of, and after, the advent of Christianity. 

Vespasian, just before his death, exclaimed mockingly, “ Alas, I 
think I feel my divinity coming upon me!” Vea, puto Deus fio !—he being 
evidently a sceptic as to the apotheosis, or promotion to divinity, of 
deceased emperors; which seems to us so strange a proceeding when 
we first read of it. However, the exceptional apotheoses of Roman 
emperors were but the last surviving application of a belief which 
had formerly been universal. In the prehistoric times of Greece and 
Rome, not only every celebrated man, but every man whatever who be- 
longed to a family which counted as a family and was not an outcast 
once, became a divinity on his death to his descendants, who worshipped 
in him, and all ancestors, the principle of life which they inherited. 

It must not be imagined, however, that they fancied their progeni- 
tors were taken up to any sort of Olympus, or spent pleasant after-lives 
in the twilight repose of the Elysian fields. Olympus and the Elysian 
fields were quite a later invention, and only heroes of very exemplary 
merit were ever promoted to those quarters at all. No; they imagined 
that in after-life the dead continued existence in some sort of dim 
underground mundus, or region, to which they found access from their 
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graves. The primitive Greek and Roman buried his father, not as in 
later times by the road-side, but in a field near his house, and the 
ancestors were deposited there one after the other; and the descendants 
believed, in a benighted way, that they had need of meat and drink: 
they placed food in their tombs, and even holes were made in the 
ground into which wine and milk could be poured for the use of the 
deceased ; and it was thought that unless this underground population 
were duly considered, paid attention to, and properly kept good-tem- 
pered with regular supplies of comestibles, they would not rest quiet. 
There was immense power of doing mischief in them; and as their 
numbers must have become in time something overwhelming, they 
were served more in fear than in reverence. The ordinary pagan, who 
eschewed the dangerous heresies of philosophy, up to the last continued 
to feed the soul of his great-grandfather in good faith, long after 
sophists and sceptics had ceased to do so from any other motive than 
avoidance of public scandal, after the death of Anaxagoras or Socrates, 
or when the scoffing Lucian wrote, “if a man has no son to feed him 
after death, his soul is condemned to everlasting hunger.” Not a 
pleasant thing this, for a neighbour to believe that an impious house- 
holder hard by was keeping the souls of his ancestors in a state of 
raving famine; and that thus a whole multitude of angry spirits were 
let loose on society, to inflict upon it all kinds of disasters—frightful 
diseases for the body, mildew and blight for their corn-harvests ; not 
to speak of their going over and siding with the enemy in case of 
warfare. Consequently a man who was known to be on bad terms 
with his underground relatives had little mercy to expect from those 
about him; it was no matter if you put him to death, for you might 
appease him in his after-life by feeding him properly, and giving him 
milk and honey, or anything else supposed to be pleasant for a ghost; 
and, provided some other male descendant was left to continue to feed 
the family-ancestors, the whole community would be a gainer. 

Up to the present day the Hindoos still preserve the custom of 
giving repasts to the dead. 

Even in the Augustine age, Virgil, speaking of the burial of Poly- 
dorus, says they shut his soul up in his tomb; and Cicero writes, the 
dead were formerly believed to lead the rest of their existence under- 
ground ; for men of our race, at all events, never seem to have enter- 
tained the notion that the soul was mortal, and had finished its career 
with the breath of the body. 

So completely indeed did the ancients believe that the dead lived 
an underground life, that they placed not only wine and food, but arms, 
vases, and clothing in their tombs. The Etruscan sepulchres are little 
chambers fitted up with every domestic comfort; and they sacrificed 
slaves and horses over their places of interment, so that the deceased 
might not want a becoming state in the under-world. After the capture 
of Troy, when the Greek chiefs were about to return home with a fair 
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captive allotted to each of the leading men, they sacrificed Polyxena 
to Achilles; she was his share of the booty, and he had a right to have 
her down below. Phryxes, we read in Pindar, died in Colchis, in a 
strange land, and was buried there; but he did not like it; he suffered 
from home-sickness, and he appeared in spirit to his descendant, and 
told him to go and fetch his soul and bring it back to Greece. 

The “ sit tibi terra levis,” then, like many expressions whose use 
survives obsolete beliefs and customs, had a much fuller meaning in it 
originally than it had in later times, when no one believed any longer 
in subterranean life. The family of the deceased, after closing the tomb, 
called three times by name on the manes of the dead person, and wished 
them a happy existence. Then they said, “Fare thee well, fare thee 
well, fare thee well; may the earth be light upon thee!”—so that the 
very expression “ fare thee well,” like the “ sis/e viator” now so common 
in churchyards, had some real significance in its early use: the descen- 
dants of the dead were very anxious their ancestors should fare well 
and have no cause to be spiteful. 

From this primitive faith was derived the sacred duty of giving 
the body a proper tomb, one of the most imperative of ancient sacred 
observances. That the soul which was not duly interred was supremely 
miserable, all antiquity believed. It was a public crime not to lay the 
dead with all the usual observances in a proper tomb, and it was for 
this reason that the Athenians condemned to death their generals even 
though they had won for them the great sea-fight of Aigospotamos,— 
they had neglected to inter their slain soldiers. The generals were phi- 
losophers, and had a strong taint of infidelity about them, and thought 
that the duty of saving their ships from a coming storm was before that 
of burying their dead; but on their return the relatives of the slain 
made a public procession in long mourning robes, to demand vengeance 
for the unburied; and the Athenians fully believed that their dead 
citizens would exact retribution upon them, if they failed to avenge 
the unburied misery of these defenders of their courtry, so they put the 
generals all to death on religious grounds, and for their own safety. 

The tombs too were temples as well as sepulchres; the di manes, 
the manesque sepulli of Virgil, the dco! y46vo1, cbvasmuor, ovyyevers, re- 
sided there; there was an altar in front of it for offering sacrifices ; 
and the necessity of performing the religious rites of the ancestral tomb 
was so great, that we see Roman generals, in time of war, leaving their 
armies without a chief in the most critical situations, to come home and 
appease the souls of their ancestors; and the Senate, so far from being 
angry, would probably have deprived them of their command had they 
not done so—if they had been so irreligious as to neglect their di 
manes in times of difficulty, when the city had especial need of their 
protection. For as soon as the di manes received no longer their 
due supply of cakes and victims, of wine and milk, they came out of 
their tombs and wandered about, unhappy and revengeful, and were 
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heard to groan fearfully at night-time. Defeat, disease, famine, and 
every kind of evil fortune were to be looked for with the di manes in 
this condition. Even Clytemnestra, though she had murdered her hus- 
band Agamemnon, thought she could appease his spirit with a regular 
supply of food and libations. Thus the Greek demons and /eros, and 
the Latin /ares, manes, and genii, formed one and the same race. Such 
were the earliest Greek and Roman gods, older by many centuries than 
Indra or Zeus. 

We have some difficulty now in imagining how a man could adore 
his dead father or grandfather as something divine. Nevertheless, it 
was so. In their benighted imagination these primitive people had no 
conception of creation, or of a creator beyond the being from whom 
they proceeded, and in fact that which they worshipped was the prin- 
ciple of life within themselves. Assuredly it was a vast step when they 
once grasped the idea of gods of nature, who spoke in the thunder, 
who directed the course of the sun and moon, and governed the storms 
of the sea. But the next step was a far less leap of the imagination 
than this; the next step was the worship of the fire of the family 
hearth, which symbolised the life of the family. 

Fire is one of the commonest objects of primitive worship. Many 
are the hymns in the Rig Veda addressed to Agni (Ignis) ; but the fire 
on the domestic hearth was necessarily its most sacred form, and every 
house, Greek and Roman, contained an altar, Saoc, éoydpa, éoria, ara, 
focus, on which the sacred household fire was nourished. It was the 
sacred duty of the master of the house to keep this alight day and 
night. Every evening the coals on the altar were carefully piled up 
and covered with ashes to prevent the fire from dying out in the 
night, and the first care in the morning was to revive the sacred flame. 
Ill was it for the house where the fire once went out; for family altar 
fireless and family extinct were synonymous expressions. 

Moreover, only certain kinds of wood (casta teda, in the words of 
Virgil) were to be used for the domestic altar-fire. It was always to be 
kept pure. The Romans extinguished this fire once a year, on the Ist 
of March ; and it is singular that neither iron nor flint was to be used 
in relighting it: it must be relighted by pieces of wood rubbed to- 
gether. Sacrifices and offerings were made to it, and prayers addressed 
to it, as toa god. When Alcestis, in Euripides, is about to sacrifice 
her life for her husband, she addresses, on leaving her house, a touching 
prayer to the domestic altar-fire for the preservation and welfare of her 
husband and children; and when Agamemnon, in Aischylus, returns 
from Troy, it is not to a temple that he goes to return thanks, but to 
the altar-fire of his home. The altar-fire was the common life of the 
family, representing not only the ancestors, but its whole past and 
future existence. The altar-fire was then regarded as the special pro- 
vidence of the family. No meal was taken without giving it libations, 
and offering it a portion of their food. Even in the days of Augustus, 
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Horace never in his country-house supped before his hearth-fire without 
performing the accustomed rites. 

Of the antiquity of this rite we can form no possible conception ; 
but as the same custom was prescribed by the laws of Manou for the 
Hindoo, it must be immense—practised when Greeks, Romans, and 
Hindoos were yet one family, and brought to Greece and Italy from 
Central Asia. The laws of Manou say, “The Brahmin shall never eat 
rice of the new harvest without making a first offering to the domestic 
altar. For the sacred fire is desirous of grain, and when it is not so 
honoured will consume the existence of the neglectful Brahmin.” 

The altar-fire became in time personified—ioria, hestia—became the 
goddess Vesta, one of the most benign, but chaste and venerable, of 
all the deities, whose fire could only be maintained by the pure hands 
of the vestal virgins; a goddess of order ; not like the dark and terrible 
aviynn or Necessity, but of the gentle, moral order of human nature. 

The first religion of Greek and Roman, then, was entirely domestic; 
each family worshipped its own hearth and its own ancestors. The 
stranger was carefully excluded; nay, his presence was a profanation. 
Hearth, dares, manes, and demons, composed the ¢éo/ iyi, the dit 
penates, the peculiar deities of each family; which prepared its rites 
after its own ancestral fashion, with which none might interfere. 

Every morning and every evening the family assembled to pray 
before the domestic altar. Each family was then a religious associa- 
tion; but there was this peculiarity, that the worship of the family 
could only be perpetuated by a male chief. Hence all the primitive 
laws of Greek and Roman were directed to the care of preserving the 
worship in a direct line of males; and hence came many anomalies 
of the old Roman law which are still a puzzle to its professors. 

Community in family worship was essential to be considered a 
member of a family ; therefore the descendants of a daughter who had 
married into another family, and consequently adopted another form of 
family worship, could no longer inherit property from her own family. 
She had no longer any community of worship with them, and hence 
agnati, or relatives by the female side, never inherited by the rules of 
Roman law. All celibacy also was consequently impious ; it was the 
cause of evil to all the population; it put an end to hereditary wor- 
ship; and the son was called the saviour of the paternal hearth. Hence 
too the favour with which adopted sons were regarded by Greek and 
Roman, and still are by the Hindoo law. The adopted son could keep 
alive the worship of the dead for the common benefit of all. What 
difficulties about the rights of adopted sons have not arisen before the 
English in India, who would never consent to recognise the rights of 
the adopted sons of the native princes !—rights which we see are per- 
haps one of the oldest legal creations of humanity, sanctified by the 
most ancient religion of which we have any trace. 

The marriage-customs, moreover, in connection with the altar-fire 
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were very significant. Every marriage was celebrated before the hearth- 
fire, and required no more sacred temple than the house for solemnisa- 
tion. ‘The bride, on coming into the house of her future husband in 
procession, with a crown on her head and her face covered with a veil, 
made a show of resistance and cried for help—she was a stranger, who, 
by the law of assumed force, was torn from her own hearth-worship to 
be initiated into that of her husband; the bridegroom seized and bore 
her before his own hearth, taking care her feet should not touch the 
threshold ; for the threshold was sacred in those days, and no stranger- 
foot profaned it, and the wife was a stranger till she had been con- 
strained to worship her husband’s penates. In company with him she 
arrived before the sacred hearth, she was sprinkled with lustral water, 
she touched the sacred fire, prayers were addressed to the hearth, and 
the bridal pair then partook of a cake together. From the time of her 
marriage the wife had no longer any right to be present at the family 
worship of her own ancestors in her father’s house ; she had become a 
stranger to them, and sacrificed at the hearth of her husband. 

Thus in the earliest times the family was a religious institution, the 
house of the family had the sanctity of a church ; and the succession of 
property, and every act of life, was regulated and consecrated by the 
family religion. Man lived in the society of his gods, and every object 
around him became sacred. The head of a family was also its priest, 
pater; the true meaning of which appellation is, that he was the sacred 
chief of a family and the founder of the state. The pater-priest’s hearth 
was an altar; his walls, his doors, his threshold, his boundary-stones, 
were all sacred. Every repast was a sacred rite. Birth, initiation of the 
son of the family to family worship, the taking of the toga or robe of 
manhood, were all accompanied with prescribed religious ceremonies, 
and the anniversaries of all these events were sacred. The fulfilment of 
family duties was part of the religion of the time, as is certified by the 
expression, pielas erga parentes, pietas erga liberos. But side by side with 
this primeval religion grew up another—the worship of the gods of 
nature—till the two became fused ultimately together. Universal is the 
testimony of Greek and Roman writers that the worship of Jupiter was 
a new religion. It is sufficient to appeal to Aischylus alone, in the Pro- 
metheus, for evidence of this belief, véos yag oixévomwor xgurods ’OALurov. 
But notwithstanding the immense number of the gods of Olympus, it 
took centuries for men to simplify them down to the condition in which 
we find them even in the poems and hymns of Homer. There were 
originally thousands of Jupiters, multitudes of Minervas, Dianas, and 
Junos, each appropriated to the use of a particular family, and intro- 
duced among the penates. The various titles of each divinity proved 
this—Apollo, Phoebus, Hyperion, Alexicacus, and Heracles were origin- 
ally different conceptions of the same divinity in various minds, con- 
ceptions drawn by different imaginations from the sun; and it took 
ages for men to imagine that one divinity was the ruler of the sun, and 
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was the same being worshipped hitherto under various names. More- 
over, as each family familiarised itself with the notion of external gods 
of nature, some of these were admitted into partnership, into the wor- 
ship of the house-fire and the yenates. Thus each family had not only its 
ancestral underground gods, but ‘a new race of family gods springing 
up—the divinities of nature. These were styled the hearth-preserving, 
hearth-standing gods—iorwixyor, épéorios, rarpior. “ My own Jove,” says 
Hecuba, in Euripides. “I conjure you,” says Tecmessa to Ajax, “by 
the Jove who sits near your hearth.” Some particular divinities thus 
remained always the especial property of a family. The Eumolpides 
laid claim to the Demeter of Eleusis. The Athene of the Acropolis 
belonged to the family of the Butades. The Potitii of Rome had their 
own Hercules, and the Nantii their own Minerva; just as different 
quarters of Naples have still their own Madonna. 

The celebrity acquired by the divinity of some influential family 
induced later the whole city to institute rites for its public honour; 
but the family always retained its sacerdotal functions, and hence we 
have public hereditary priesthoods. 

It was a vast step, then, in the history of humanity when several 
families united together to worship a common god, and the stranger 
was no longer regarded as something profane and execrable in the 
presence of a family divinity. But who can tell how many centuries 
it took to elaborate the idea of a Zeus Xenius—of a Jove, the god of 
hospitality ? Nevertheless, all the new gods were of a more hospitable 
character than the old, who maintained their exclusive character as 
long as paganism was a religion. 

The simplification of these new divinities into the hierarchy of 
Olympian deities, as found in Hesiod or Homer, was the next advance 
in mythology—the reformation period of paganism. 

Ages intervened before philosophy grasped the conception of one 
universal and presiding governing spirit of the world; and when 
Anaxagoras lifted himself up to the height of this idea and proclaimed 
it, so impious did it seem, that they put him to death to propitiate the 
injured majesty of the old underground divinities. 


WILLIAM STIGAND. 








THE BEGGAR OF VERNON 


THE pleasure-seeker who has indulged in a trip up the Seine, by steam- 
boat or train, cannot fail to have noticed the picturesque old town 
of Vernon. If for no other reason, he would regard it with some in- 
terest because it gave name to a distinguished family that has figured 
in the annals of England from the time of the Norman Conquest down- 
wards, and has contributed to English renown in the various fields of 
arms, of jurisprudence, and of literature. What lover of Dante does 
not reverence the memory of the late Lord Vernon? But the town has 
other claims to notice. It is prettily situated in the middle of a fertile 
plain, on the left bank of the Seine, and communicates with its suburb 
Vernonnet, on the right bank, by a bridge of twenty-two arches 
stretched across the river. It had the honour of being burnt by our 
Edward III. in 1346, and again ten years later by his son the Duke of 
Lancaster, and remained in the hands of the English from 1419 till 
1449, when it was recaptured by Dunois the young and brave. The 
timber-framed houses in the narrow, inconvenient streets, while they 
suggest the fatal efficacy of that barbarous military device called “ firing 
a town,” serve to enhance the picturesqueness of the ancient bailliage. 
Adding greatly to the general effect is a tall and massive tower, called La 
Tour aux Archives, which—and a curious old building, now converted 
into a mill, at the foot of the bridge—is associated with sad rather than 
gloomy thoughts, as being the home of English prisoners during the 
great Napoleonic war. Around the town are pleasant walks and boule- 
vards, of which the most agreeable is the avenue leading to the Chiteau 
de Bizy, where lived and died (in his bed, wonderful to say of a duke 
in 1795) the Duke of Penthievre, father of the Duchess of Orleans. 

The church, which is the opening scene of our history, is a gothic 
edifice, built evidently at two different periods, the nave being in a 
style later by three centuries than the choir. For some reason the 
devastators of the revolution left within the church intact the marble 
effigy of a lady of the family of Maignard, buried in 1610. 

Very strange was the scene enacted in the nave of this gothic church 
on the morning of Sunday the 25th of July in the year 1655. The 
people were at prayer; some, however, passing in, some out. Among 
the former appeared a sturdy beggar, accompanied by a little fair-haired 
boy, both wearing the marks of a weary tramp along hot and dusty 
roads. Following his vocation, the beggar stationed himself near the 
door with his little ally, and asked alms. The parishioners of Vernon 
seem to have had a sharp eye for mendicants and their surroundings, 
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and many a scrutinising glance was cast at Jean Monrousseau—such 
was the name of this lay member of the order—and at his little boy. 
There was an increasing significance in the glances, and a sequence of 
whisperings growing in intensity. 

“Surely that beggar-lad is Jacques le Moine!” said one. “I believe 
it is,” said another. “I am sure it is; I know him by his hair,” said a 
third. ‘ And by the scar on his forehead,” added a fourth. 

Now Jacques le Moine was the lost son of a certain Jeanne Vache- 
rot, native, as it would seem, of Vernon, where she had property. Fif- 
teen years had elapsed since her marriage with Lancelot le Moine, a 
notary practising at the Chitelet, Paris; and for six years she had been 
a widow. She was left sole guardian of her children—three boys— 
and had procured for them the rudiments of learning, as became their 
station. So strong was the confidence of the defunct notary in his wife, 
that he expressly set forth in his will “that none other but she should 
be the guardian of his children, because that would be their ruin.” 

Unfortunately Madame le Moine, or Dame Vacherot, as she was 
often called in her widowhood, was compelled in 1654 to quit her Paris 
home, and travel to Vernon in quest of her rents. Taking with her the 
youngest boy, she set off in the month of September, leaving Pierre and 
Jacques under the care of her mother Catherine Janvier and a servant. 
Whether grandmamma or the servant were too despotic, and the boys 
longed to rejoin their mother, or whether they acted on the impulse of 
vagabondage common to boys in all ages, is unknown. Certain it is 
that the worthy widow, on her return to Paris, learned that the lads 
had left home. Pierre was fourteen years old, Jacques ten. They had 
gone off with the children of a burgess named Coustard. The young 
Coustards were brought home to their father by an officer of the police, 
but no tidings came of the other two lads. Their mother is repre- 
sented as overcome with grief, and making every search that maternal 
solicitude could suggest. Oddly enough, however, she does not com- 
municate her loss to the legal authorities for two or three months. 
One day on the steps of the Hétel-Dieu she notices a beggar with a 
child, who had more than once asked her charity. She was struck with 
the resemblance between the child and her sun Jacques, and begged 
the father to make inquiry on his travels for her lost children, whom 
she described, giving him alms, and shedding abundant tears. Jean 
Monrousseau—for he it was—comforted her with promises and hopes. 

After this and some other private inquiries, of which no particulars 
are given but that they were useless, this despairing mother, on May 12, 
1655, informed a magistrate of the flight of her sons. 

Two months later, business again called her to Vernon, where the 
story of her bereavement was well known. By an extraordinary coinci- 
dence, at this very time the mendicant Monrousseau and his little boy 
entered the town, and hastenéd, according to his wont, to that thres- 
hold of the temple of charity, the church-door. Here pleading mutely 
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his own cause, by the help of his picturesque-looking son, he became 
the object of marked attention, as we have seen, and drew from several 
parishioners passing out of church the remarks we have quoted. 

Now it must not be assumed that, in this early period of the reign 
of the Grand Monarque the populace of French towns were a quiet sub- 
missive set of people, who, having no voice in the politics of the nation, 
remained speechless and undemonstrative. Very much the contrary. 
Quite recently they had been in all the turmoil and passion of the 
Fronde, which was particularly active in Normandy. The concussion 
of opinions in the political atmosphere for the twenty previous years 
was violent enough to affect the lives of men in all parts of the world. 
The English civil war, the trial and execution of a king by his subjects, 
and the elevation of plain Oliver to supreme power in these islands, 
were events of so astounding a character, that no one could ignore 
them, or be entirely free from their influence. However various that 
influence may have been in particular cases, there is no doubt that it 
had one general effect—that of inspiring men with more respect for 
personal independence, and less reverence for human authority. 

Reflections of this kind arise as we note the sudden fit of passion 
which seized the good folks of Vernon on the retreat of the beggar with 
the boy. They supposed him to be Jacques le Moine, and vociferously 
demanded that he should be given up to his mother. The crowd and 
tumult increased on the appearance of Sieur Louis on the scene. This 
gentleman was the procureur du roi, whose duty it was to take cognis- 
ance of all offences, and prosecute them according to law. Vehemently 
urged by the cries of the people, he adopted their views without due 
consideration. Jean Monrousseau was arrested and taken before the 
magistrate, who sent him to prison; and though neither his name nor 
the charge made against him were entered, as they ought to have been, 
in the gaoler’s book, he was putin irons. Irregularities like this prove 
undue haste at least on the part of the officials, for which they had to 
pay the penalty of a tedious litigation afterwards. Meanwhile widow 
Vacherot, who, just arrived in Vernon, had been informed of the dis- 
covery of her son, repudiated the boy, to the great horror and scandal 
of her neighbours. The child was taken to the hospital by order 
of the magistrate, and the supposed unnatural mother was ordered to 
appear next morning in court to be confronted with Jean Monrous- 
seau. She was not allowed to find her way quietly, but was summoned 
in form, and then led between two moving hedges of townsfolk, who 
showered upon her every expression of hatred, indignation, and con- 
tempt that they could call to mind or invent. She was confronted 
with the beggar, who swore the child was his, and with the child, who 
called her mother. Varlot, a tailor, swore that he had made a coat for 
this boy as for Jacques le Moine; and Aubert, a surgeon, vowed that 
he had treated him for a wound on the forehead. The dilemma was 
awkward, but Jeanne Vacherot stood firm. The judge, in French fashion, 
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interested himself warmly for the child thus shamelessly, as he thought, 
disowned. He entreated and threatened by turns, but the lady persisted 
in denying that she was mother of the boy they were so liberal as to 
give her. She was kept in custody all day, and liberated in the evening. 
Feeling her very life in danger, she set off at once, and, travelling all 
night, safely reached Paris ; and not too soon, for the populace, hearing 
that she had fled, vented their rage on the house she had lived in, 
breaking the windows and committing other disorders of a like kind. 

Meanwhile, on an information laid before him by the procureur, 
the judge declared the boy to be Jacques le Moine, appointed him a 
guardian, and granted a provision of a hundred livres. 

Hereupon the widow appealed to the parliament of Paris, and on 
the 11th August obtained an order stopping all legal proceedings at 
Vernon, and transferring them to the capital. The judge, however, 
demurred to the authority of this decree, alleging that Vernon was in 
the jurisdiction of the parliament of Normandy alone. To procure 
money for the boy, and pay expenses, he issued a distress- warrant 
against Madame Vacherot’s farmers, and seized their goods, horses, &c. 

Readers of the history of the period know well how fierce and bitter 
were the mutual jealousies and bickerings of the several parliaments 
which then administered justice in the kingdom of France. A conflict 
of jurisdiction now began, and the cause of the beggar of Vernon 
became a cause célébre, and a battle-field for the gentlemen of the robe 
at Rouen and at the grand Chitelet of Paris. Madame Vacherot, in 
defence of her farmers, had implicated the judge and procureur in a per- 
sonal charge of unjust and illegal proceedings, and obtained from the 
Chatelet an order for the release of her goods seized by the authori- 
ties of Vernon. This order was disregarded by the provincial court, 
and the seizure maintained. There was nothing to be done but carry 
the cause into the supreme court of appeal—the Privy Council. 

The beggar and the boy were removed to Paris, and there interro- 
gated by the celebrated lawyer Lamoignon, then master of requests. 

In February 1656, order was given to stop the execution of the 
sentence against the farmers. Nothing more could then be done with- 
out the concurrence of the Rouen parliament, which was not sought, 
and would not have been granted. 

In Fort Evéque, the house of detention in Paris, the boy, whose 
resemblance to the lost child was said to be proved by his flaxen hair 
and a mark on his forehead, avowed that Monrousseau was his father, 
notwithstanding his pretensions to be Jacques le Moine. The cause 
went on from court to court, and in June 1656 reached the parliament 
of Paris, at the very time that Lamoignon was made first president. It 
was on this occasion the king paid this eminent lawyer the compliment 
of saying, “ his elevation was due to his merit alone, and he would not 
have been preferred had it been possible to find in the kingdom a more 
faithful subject, or one more capable of that distinguished duty.” 
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Strangely enough, eight days after the last order of the Privy 
Council, namely on the 10th of June 1656, Pierre le Moine, the elder 
of the missing brothers, returned home, after an absence of twenty-one 
months. He told his mother that when he and Jacques left Paris they 
made their way to Vernon, whence they proceeded to St. Waast, where 
they were reduced to the necessity of begging alms. A gentleman 
named Montaud, perceiving that they were of the better sort, took them 
into his house for a fortnight. Here the younger one fell ill, died, 
and was buried in the church of St. Waast by the Brothers of Charity. 
Pierre produced a certificate to this effect signed by the curé, by M. 
Montaud, by the Brothers of Charity, and by other parishioners of St. 
Waast.' He had run away, however, from the house of M. Montaud, 
and spent a vagabond life, until the hardships and miseries he endured 
drove him home at length to the welcoming arms of his mother. 

At length the cause came on for final hearing, and was opened on 
behalf of Jeanne Vacherot by Maitre Pousset de Montauban ; “a man,” 
says Pitaval, “whose happy genius shone forth not only at the bar, 
but in the theatre, for he was the author of comedies, tragedies, and 
tragi-comedies—of The Charms of Felicia, Pantagruel, Zenobia, Inde- 
gonda, The Count of Holland, &c., which were printed in 1654.” The 
forensic eloquence of a man so versatile is worthy of notice, and his 
speech on behalf of Dame Vacherot may be found in a little old quarto 
volume printed at Paris in 1665, under the title of Divers Plaidoyez 
touchant la Cause du Gueux de Vernon, where it occupies fifty-eight 
pages of print. There is a biblical tone in all the speeches, savouring 
of the pulpit as much as of the bar. We imagine, however, that so- 
lemnity in a court of justice in those days was no mere pompous 
affectation, but a real product of the thoughts and feelings inspired by 
the place and the business in hand. Viewed in the light of our day, 
the mode of procedure has a tinge of the ludicrous. “Gentlemen,” 
said Montauban, addressing the parliament of Paris, with Lamoignon 
at their head, “it is no new thing to see mothers disputing the pos- 
session of a child, with so many reasons for doubting on both sides, 
that the right decision descended from heaven alone, and proceeded 
from the spirit of God himself, who has pronounced the verdict by the 
mouth of the wisest of princes. It is no new thing to see a mother 
disavow her son, and forced only to recognise him by the happy artifice 
of a sentence to death or marriage with this same son—celebrated judg- 
ments of which all the ages have spoken. But it is a new thing to see 
a child who acknowledges his father, and whom his father acknowledges, 
who disowns her who is given to him for a mother, and is disowned by 
her, to see him torn from his father who asks for him, and given to her 
who does not know him. It is new to see people wishing to rob a father 
of his most precious possession, the only good thing he has, to give it 
to my client, who, were she in want of an heir, would not be so hard as 
to enrich herself with the spoils of a poor man.” 
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He then proceeds to charge the lieutenant-general, and the pro- 
curateur of Vernon, with imposing this beggar-boy upon her for a son 
because she had refused to sell them her estate near the town. 

“Spite of all testimony to the contrary, that from the mouth of 
the father and son, these officers will have it that the father is blind, 
and the son mistaken, that nature has a false voice, and that all these 
infallible lights of the knowledge of their own condition are extin- 
guished at their very source.” 

His metaphors get a little puzzling at times, and he is rather high- 
flown ; but the directness and clearness of his statement against the 
defendants is admirable. His reading is shown by quoting Plato and 
Seneca to prove that children are born to the republic, and belong to 
the state before they belong to the parents. The very poverty of the 
beggar’s child draws closer the ties which bind him to his country. 
“The state,” says Seneca, “counts not riches, but arms and heads.” 
He then relates the family history of Dame le Moine, or Vacherot— 
her marriage, the birth of her three sons, the baptism of the second 
(Jacques) at a church near Vernon, the death of her husband, and the 
substance of his will. A passage in the will is quoted as testimony to 
her affection. In appointing her to be guardian, the testator adds, 
“not wishing that any other be their guardian, as it would be their 
ruin.” “ Does not this,” exclaims the advocate, “ destroy the reproach 
cast upon her by these officers, that she bore an aversion to the child ? 
Can they accuse her, when her husband justifies her? Can they say 
she wants to ruin one of her children, when her husband says they 
would be all lost if she did not love them, and ruined if she were not 
their guardian?” He continues his history, and quotes Solomon again 
when he comes to the escapade of the two boys. 

Further on, in describing the treatment of Monrousseau and his 
boy when they first arrived at Vernon, the orator garnishes his dis- 
course with a more lively scriptural metaphor. ‘The beggar came 
to the church-door to ask for bread, but the people, incited by the 
judge, instead of changing the stones into bread to alleviate his misery, 
turned bread into stones to insult his misfortune.” 'The examination 
of Dame Vacherot by the judge at Vernon he describes as a course of 
entreaty and menace; “a great combat, in which nature proved trium- 
phant, love victorious, and truth without a stain. If this child had 
been her son,” he continues, “there was no need of violence to stir 
up her passions in his favour. The heart of a mother is a door always 
open to her children in times of the greatest difficulty. They know 
the road to it, and will find their way thither without the use of fire 
or sword, torture or imprisonment.” 

Much more of this kind of language was allowed than would now 
be tolerated either in France or England. How much it contributed 
to the convincing of the judges, it is of course difficult to say, since the 
counsel on all sides dealt in it. Certes Montauban touched a more 
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responsive chord when he asked what authority it was that dared to re- 
sist the decrees of the parliament of Paris, and how long the officials 
of Vernon had been sovereigns. ‘They have put the threshold of 
their tribunal higher than that of yours, or, as Cato said in speaking of 
the philosophers, of their portico they have made a temple.” The 
parliament seems to have enjoyed this sort of pedantry, and talent in 
selecting instances from Greek and Latin writers was highly appreciated. 

The weakest point of Montauban’s case was the contradiction in the 
boy’s conduct in calling Dame Vacherot his mother at Vernon, and 
Monrousseau his father at Paris. Both statements could not be true, 
for the lady’s fidelity to her husband was not impugned, and the bap- 
tismal register of the lost Jacques was produced in court. The advo- 
cate has recourse to great subtleties here. 

“The simple utterance of the name of mother by this child gives no 
certainty that he is her son. In law, if a man call another his son ha- 
bitually, he does not thereby prove the relationship, neither can a child 
prove his sonship by merely calling another man his father. The name 
of father is rooted in the soul and blood; it is nature’s point of perspec- 
tive, where everything is gathered up; it is her seal and signet; in it is 
comprised all that force of nature which makes it fruitful. The utter- 
ance of this name should not be the sterile production of lips articu- 
lating its component syllables. It is the external mark of an impres- 
sion at the bottom of the heart, which unfolds the secret cipher by 
the mouth. It is the evidence of those impetuous feelings of the soul 
which more than once have untied the tongue ofa dumb child to 
exclaim against the hand raised against his father. Had this child 
uttered in such a manner the name of mother, he would have found a 
responsive echo, and my client would not have failed to call him son. 
But the word pronounced remained dead upon the lips, and my client 
has still to mourn the loss of her son.’ 

Sample enough, perhaps, of Maitre Pousset’s stilted eloquence. He 
does not spare his learned brothers. He calls Plutarch into court, with 
Theseus and Aigeus, Homer with Ulysses, Virgil with Astyanax; he 
appeals to Plato in the original Greek for a definition of “ necessity; 
quotes St. Ambrose, Augustine, and Tertullian. On the subject of 
resemblances he has a quaint astronomical conceit: “If the beggar- 
child and the deceased child were alike, still the one would be the son 
of the pauper, the other my client’s son. There would be the same 
difference between them as between a star and a comet, both having 
the same appearance and seemingly the same brightness; but the one 
is seated in the firmament, shining with a fire lighted at the sun; the 
other is but a vapour of earth, a false star, that finally falls from the 
sky in which it only seemed to be placed.” A hint of the condition 
of the contemporary poor is given in a passage referring to Monrous- 
seau. ‘I know well, gentlemen, that the disorder among persons of 
this sort has been very great hitherto. I know there are few genuine 
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poor—few of those whom God draws from his bosom as he draws the 
winds from his treasures, in whose person he appears disguised, ac- 
cording to Tertullian, who calls the poor man ‘God masked.’ ” 

He is very severe upon the vox populi as displayed by the people of 
Vernon, and quotes several instances from ancient history of the mis- 
chief it has produced. At length he ends with the formal phrase, “I 
conclude that it may please the court to reverse all the previous pro- 
ceedings, to declare the [Vernon] officials fully implicated, and to con- 
demn them in all the damages, with interest and costs.” 

The next orator was Maitre de Fourcroy, counsel for the beggar 
Jean Monrousseau. His style is less pedantic and more business-like 
than Montauban’s. 

“ Gentlemen, I will not offer you a studied narrative, full of artifice 
and ornament, nor set before you a picture of bright and lively colours : 
brilliant colouring does not sit well on the wretched; paint, which is an 
ornament on the great, in the poor is a crime; and artifice is not neces- 
sary where the truth speaks for itself. I present my cause quite bare, 
in its natural state, without disguise or figure of speech, for the sim- 
plest language is the most suitable to the condition of my client.” 

He proceeds to narrate the history of his client, who was about fifty 
years old, the son of a Limousin stonecutter, and, having begun life as 
a shepherd-boy, became a soldier. He was in the campaigns of Italy 
and of Flanders. When Marshal Meilleraie took Bapaume from the 
Spaniards in 1641, the regiment in which Monrousseau served was left 
in garrison, and the tired soldier thought to settle comfortably in life 
by marrying Jeanne Blond, an artisan’s widow. The curé at Bapaume 
refused to marry them, because Jeanne omitted to carry with her a cer- 
tificate of her first husband’s death. Arras was not far off, and Maitre 
Michel Hocquet, the curé there, being more complaisant, the happy 
couple were lawfully wedded in the presence of the corporal and some 
soldiers of Jean’s company. This was in 1642, and the town of 
Bapaume had not recovered from the effects of the previous year’s siege 
—it was in a ruinous condition. The newly-married pair therefore 
moved away, first to Mondidier, then to Neuville. Of two pairs of 
twins that Jeanne bore her husband, the boy Louis was the sole sur- 
vivor. The parents gained a livelihood for a time by working in the 
gardens and woods of Neuville. In 1647, however, they set forth “on 
the tramp,” armed with a letter from the curé to the Bishop of Beau- 
vais, requesting that these poor people might be allowed to beg in his 
diocese. This letter was brought into court as confirmatory evidence 
of Monrousseau’s own statement. This miserable vagrant life seemed 
well-nigh ended by the death of Jeanne Blond in the Hétel-Dieu at 
Tours, in 1654. The widower and his boy moved back to Neuville, but 
could find no occupation there, and went on to Paris, where, in a casual 
meeting with Dame Vacherot, they received alms from her, and were 
asked to look round them in their travels for her lost sons. Going into 
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the country soon after to get work in the harvest, they passed by Vernon, 
and were treated in the manner already related. One peculiarity of 
Fourcroy’s style is that he identifies himself literally with his client. 
“TI do not ask,” he says in one place, “of what we were accused, for 
when we were imprisoned, there was neither accuser, informer, nor com- 
plainant against us. But I ask why we were imprisoned ?” In another 
place he says, still speaking for his client the beggar, “I bring authentic 
documents and justify my marriage, the birth of my children, the death 
of some of them and of my wife. Here is a proof in writing that I was 
married and had children, of whom the boy in question was one. What 
other proof of possession can I have than this—that I was holding him 
by the hand and asking alms for him when they took him from me ?” 
The parliament was doubtless too much in earnest to smile at language 
which would have a comical effect from the mouth of an advocate in 
our day. Fourcroy concluded a speech that fills seventy-seven printed 
quarto pages by demanding damages from the Vernon officers for the 
false imprisonment and other injuries of which his client had been the 
victim. It is worthy of mention that he quotes Lord Bacon as “a great 
chancellor of England, who has said that nature may be often concealed, 
sometimes surmounted, but.never extinguished.” 

The Lieutenant-general of Vernon, Louis Mordant, was defended by 
Maitre Bilain, for whose speech we have little space left. He is energetic 
enough, beginning with a fine piece of flattery to the judges: ‘‘ Heaven 
raises up from time to time extraordinary causes of this kind, for the 
honour of justice, and for the exercise by the judges of that sovereign 
wisdom which appeared in their decrees. It is upon this that my inno- 
cent client M. Mordant relies.” He then gives his client’s history, and 
an account of the transactions at Vernon as seen from their point of view. 
‘Tt was the cry of the people arising suddenly, like a voice from the 
centre of the earth, that first directed the attention of the judge at Ver- 
non to the beggar and child. The lieutenant-general had no part in 
it. The case was brought before the deputy-lieutenant, who was cousin- 
german to Jeanne Vacherot’s husband. Thus it was the voice of heaven, 
since it was the voice of the people; and it was the voice of nature, since 
it was a near relation of Jacques le Moine who condemned the mendi- 
cant.” He makes a strong case from the evidence of those who recog- 
nise the boy as Jacques, and of the child’s recognition of places and 
people in and about Dame Vacherot’s farms. The other side had said 
that these acts of seeming recognition had been prompted by persons 
who wished to impose a stranger upon the bereaved mother as her son. 
Bilain retorts that the boy’s inconsistent avowal at Vernon that Jeanne 
was his mother, and at Paris that the beggar was his father, was to be 
explained. Dejobar, the usher of the court, who brought the child from 
Vernon to Paris, was a near relation of Jeanne Vacherot, and had on 
the road coaxed and threatened the little beggar into disowning his own 
mother. Ah, what a mother! It had been said that the crime im- 
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puted to her was incredible. Why, all great crimes are incredible, for 
they have neither reason nor pretext in nature or in morals. Shall they 
go unpunished for all that ? In conclusion he prayed the court to de- 
clare that. the judge had been foolishly charged, and that the plaintiff 
should be condemned in damages and costs. 

The subordinates of the lieutenant-general, and actual perpetrators 
of the malfeasance complained of, did not appear in the cause further 
than in the person of their superior, and also of the little boy, who was 
represented by counsel and defended by Messire Robert. He dwelt 
with much severity on Dame Vacherot’s cold-heartedness, the delay of 
eight months after the loss of her sons before she appealed to the 
authorities, her manifest indifference to her children’s fate, and her ex- 
treme anxiety about the safety of her property. The beggar he painted 
in the darkest colours as “a master in vagabondage, a simulator of 
disease and sorrow, more devoted to crime than to pain, a kidnapper 
of children, an excellent artificer of roguery and malice.” 

He said that the widowed mother and the beggar had come to an 
agreement about the child, and had had several interviews in various 
parts of Paris. Having lost her son by neglect, Dame Vacherot was 
resolved not to find him again. She repelled every manifestation of 
affection on the part of the child. “The judge of Vernon seeing the 
appellant obstinate in her disavowal, and desirous of ascertaining if 
the presence of her son would re-illumine any sparks of a mother’s love 
in her heart, presented my client to her. As soon as the child cast 
his eyes upon her, not waiting until she spoke, regardless of the solem- 
nity of the court and the presence of the magistrate, he threw himself 
into her arms with the simple words, Bon jour, maman. His face, his 
eyes, his words, his heart, tell her that he is her son; love and agita- 
tion will not let him say more than Bon jour, maman. Unnatural 
mother! pause a moment; examine with care whether that be not thy 
son; if those ragged clothes, that nakedness, be not thy son’s; if those 
tears and caresses are not his; if his size, his movements, are not like 
thy son’s; if the weariness of wandering have somewhat changed his 
features, look at that heart so full of love, which remains unchanged— 
it is the heart of thy son.” In this oration also the reader is struck 
with the ludicrous effect of a grave gentleman of the robe identifying 
himself personally with his client. After calling Monrousseau “a can- 
nibal, a cyclops, a hangman,” oppressing the life of his poor client, he 
says: “J.am not the son of that vagabond and impostor, but his prey 
and slave. Monrousseau is not my father, but my kidnapper and tyrant. 
He has robbed me of my birth, my education, my love of liberty; he 
has reduced me to the vilest and most sordid condition among mortals; 
he has doomed me to be the instrument of his roguery, the organ of his 
thefts, the companion of his wretchedness, the accomplice of his crimes, 
and the successor of his ignominy.” 

When counsel had been heard on both sides, the whole matter was 
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summed up in a long and able speech by M. Bignon, the advocate- 
general. The cause, he said, was more like a romance or drama than 
sober reality. “ Love and hatred, the two great passions which govern 
the world, here set in movement the whole action, just as they are 
made to do in the pieces at the theatre. In works of art, however, 
one spring of passion is seen to dominate the other; whereas in this 
affair one does not know to which we may attribute the extraordinary 
results set before us: on the one side the love of a father, which 
fortifies him to endure hardships and imprisonments rather than give 
up his son; or, on the other side, the artifice of a wretched venal soul, 
leading him to adopt this language and borrow the character of a 
father. Again, there is the love of a mother for her children, whom 
she would protect against a strange intruder, or the unconquerable 
hatred of a hard heart against her own flesh and blood.” Proceeding 
in this tone, M. Bignon pleaded, with great skill and verve, the cause 
of the defendants against Jeanne Vacherot. The widow must have 
trembled in her seat with the fear that he would declare against her. 
But her alarm was dissipated, when, after following the counsel opposed 
to her, and even gathering up little points that they had overlooked, 
he came to state the case as from her point of view. He acquits the 
Vernon magistrates of malice, and of all fault save undue haste, and 
makes light of the voice of the people, who, always credulous and 
easily surprised, at once believed in the resemblance of the beggar- 
boy to the lost boy. He therefore concluded that Jean Monrousseau 
should be set at liberty, and receive back his son, and that the money 
set apart for his provision should be restored to Jean Vacherot. On 
Maundy Thursday of the year 1659 a decree in conformity with the 
above conclusion was pronounced by the President Lamoignon. Thus 
ended a litigation which had lasted four years, envenoming the rela- 
tions of a large family, and destroying the peace of a respectable town. 


ROBERT HARRISON. 
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%, 

Wakine@ I dream, and dreaming see 

The little room I know so well, 
Where fern and flower deftly blend, 

Dearer to me than asphodel ; 
Lace-shadows play upon the wall, 

Play on the table, where the light 
With star and prism over-rays 

The damask spreading purely white. 


II. 
A silken rustle on the stair, 
The opening door, and sudden stir 
Of lace and damask, fern and flower ; 


As if they dumbly welcome her 
Who, entering, steps into the light 
That makes a glory in her hair, 
And clothes her with a sudden robe 
Of splendour, fitting one so fair. 


III. 
I mark the pallor of her face ; 
I see it quicken with surprise, 
Flush with delight, and yet the tears 
Gather and tremble in her eyes— 
Bright eyes, that watched the amber glow 
And golden splendour of the dawn, 
When gusts were freshening in the trees 
And leaves were blown about the lawn. 


IV. 
Bright eyes! What meets their eager gaze ? 
What but my foolish letter—mine! 
Brought from far climes where stranger stars 


In stranger seas reflected shine ; 
KK 
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Her eager fingers grasp the page, 
That with its every word beguiles, 
That of its roses robs her cheek 
While tears are falling through her smiles. 


v. 
Delicious picture! May I dare 
Pursue it to its sunny end, 
See her red lips the missive press 
While blessings with her kisses blend ? 
No, hungry heart, that holds for truth 
Each idle picture love can make, 
The trumpet-call of duty sounds, 


The dream is over—I awake. 
WILLIAM SAWYER. 
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OR THE 


Adbentures and Blisadbentures of Robert Ainsleigk 


CuapTerR XXXIV. Tue o~p PLAcE AND THE OLD Fok. 


Tue Bath coach left London at dusk, and travelled all night, much 
to the terror of its passengers, who regarded the passage of Hounslow- 
heath as a period of imminent peril. Yet I think a dark narrow road 
in a woody country is infinitely more appalling than a wide open land- 
scape, such as Hounslow or Bagshot ; across which, on moonlit nights, 
one may see a scudding hare at half a mile’s distance, and where at 
all times the sound of horse’s hoofs travels far to warn the ear of an 
approaching foe. Hounslow and Bagshot have, however, the stamp of 
fashion; and I suppose it is as much the mode for a knight of the road 
to assail his prey upon these particular spots, as for a gentleman to air 
his long-skirted coat in the Ring. 

The coach deposited me at Willborough before daybreak; and while 
breakfasting in the coffee-room of the George by a good fire, I had 
leisure to consider how I should approach Hauteville. I was not cer- 
tain of one friend in the home of my childhood and youth, and knew 
not whether I should be permitted to cross the threshold of the mansion, 
or sit once more beside the familiar hearth of the warrener’s lodge. 

“ Yes,” I said to myself after a long debate, “it is to the instinct of 
my foster-mother I will trust. How ever she may have heard me ma- 
ligned, I doubt not I shall soften her. There must be a subtle power 
in affection that will prove stronger than lies or treachery. Yes, I will 
go straight to her whose tenderness sheltered my childhood, and I 
know she will not refuse to believe the truth spoken by her foster-son.” 

With this resolve I set out for Hauteville, and just as the sun 
brightened over the landscape with the promise of a glorious day, I 
crossed the little rustic stile which marked the boundary of the estate, 
and entered Hauteville woods. 

O, how bitter and how sweet, how new and how old, how strange 
and how familiar, the scene was to me! Here all seemed unchanged. 
On the face of Nature time had set no mark; but those who had made 
the place dear were dead or estranged from me, and it was with a stifled 
sob that I paused to look around. 

The walk from Willborough to Hauteville was a long one; and I 
knew that before I could arrive at the warrener’s lodge honest Jack 
Hawker would in all probability have set out on his daily round. 
This was what I wanted. It was upon my foster-mother’s affection 
I relied, and I meant to make my appeal to her alone. I had occasion 
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to pass within sight of the house; the shuttered windows looked blank 
and dismal as when my childish eyes had first beheld them. The same 
air of desolation hung over the place, despite the careful neatness of 
gardens and parterres; and I fancied that Sir Everard and Lady 
Lestrange came seldom to their country mansion. I turned from 
the scene with a sigh, and continued my journey at a quicker pace. 

The blue smoke from the warrener’s lodge was curling cheerily 
upward from among the newly-budding trees, ever so faintly tinged 
with a tint of tender green. Here at least there was life; here some- 
thing much more like home than was to be found in yonder stately 
dreary pile, which Vanbrugh had improved away from its original 
gothic splendour. My heart beat fast as I hurried along the path 
which little Margery and I had so often trodden hand in hand. 

Dear child! Her image came back to me, not as I had seen 
it in the hour of my enthralment by a base plotter, but in the gentle 
innocence of childhood, fair as the face of an angel. 

The outward aspect of Jack Hawker’s cottage had changed in no 
particular since I last looked on it. The latticed windows twinkled 
in the morning sun, the chickens pecked invisible nourishment from 
the short dewy grass, and close at hand sounded the comfortable grunt 
of satisfied English pigs. The door was fastened only by the latch 
with which my hand had been of old so familiar. I paused for a 
minute ere I crossed the threshold, and the next moment was stand- 
ing face to face with my foster-mother. 

She had just emerged from the dairy, carrying a dish of butter. 
This she set down hastily, startled by the entrance of one she took for 
a stranger. Iwas standing with my back to the light, and my seven 
years’ apprenticeship under an Indian sky had doubtless wrought some 
change in me. How ever slight this change may have been, my foster- 
mother took me for a foreign pedlar. 

“ Nay, sir,” she said, with a furtive glance of apprehension towards 
a certain walnut-wood box, in which I had of old known her to keep 
the family treasure of plate—six teaspoons, a battered caudle-cup, and 
a monstrous silver watch—* I am but a hard-working countrywoman, 
that never wore lace in her life, and have no need of your smuggled 
foreign stuffs. At the great house you might find a customer, were my 
lady at home; but she has not been there this year past, nor is likely 
to be there for as long to come.” 

‘What, Mrs. Hawker!” I said reproachfully ; “ your eyes are bright 
enough yet, but it seems to me they will not help your memory to re- 
call an old friend.” 

She looked at me for a moment, and then clapped her hands toge- 
ther with a shrill cry. 

“Why, Robin,” she exclaimed, “ how brown thou art grown!” 

“* Mother,” I said, “I left this place an outcast. Did you believe 
me guilty of that foul wrong for which Sir Marcus drove me out?” 
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She hung her head as she answered me: 

“Yes, Robin, at first I half-inclined to think my darling’s ruin must 
needs be your work; I knew she loved you. How he lured her from 
her home I know not to this hour; but I have long known it was no 
act of yours.” 

“Yet whence should come my justification, mother, if not from your 
own heart ?” 

“ Tt came from hers. A year after she left us, there came a woman 
to me one morning, while my husband was in the woods, to say I was 
to call next day—market-day—at the George at Willborough, where 
there was one who wanted to see me. It was not strange that I guessed 
at once ’twas something to do with Margery, for my lost child was never 
out of my thoughts. I questioned the woman, but she would tell me 
nothing. I was to go to the George, and ask for the person who wished 
to see Mrs. Hawker. This was all. O Robin, thou art a man, and 
knowest not what a mother’s heart can suffer! I thought the time 
would never pass. I lay awake all night, praying that I might hear 
of my child; and next day, setting out on the journey, I felt like one 
distraught. The house was scarce up when I went to the George, and 
I had to wait a chambermaid’s leisure before I was taken upstairs to a 
sitting-room, where the shutters were still shut. While the woman was 
opening them, a figure wrapped in a white gown came out of a room 
adjoining. ‘O God, it is my child!’ I cried; and the words were scarce 
spoken when Margery was sobbing in my arms. I stayed with her all 
day, Robin. There was no stall of mine set in the market that day, 
and I had to sell my butter and honey, at a dead loss, to a chap- 
woman in the town. We were together all day, my child and I; 
but she would tell me scarce anything, save that we had done thee 
wrong, and that an enemy had hatched a wicked plot to bring about 
thy ruin. ‘’I'was no act or word of his that tempted me from my 
home, mother,’ she said. Yet when I pressed her to tell the villain’s 
name, she would not. ‘You must ask me no questions, mother, as 
you love me,’ she said. ‘I was mad to trust myself here, but I could 
not live a day longer without seeing you. I am rich enough to go 
where I please.’ And she swore there was no shame in the money, 
Robin; it was all won by her own honest labour. She lived alone, 
with but few friends, and had neither lover nor suitor. She had 
sinned and suffered and repented: those were her very words, Robin. 
I begged her hard to tell me where she lived, and how; but she would 
not. ‘I am lost in the great wilderness of London, mother,’ she said ; 
‘but there is not an hour in which I sit alone that my thoughts do not 
fly back to my old home and hover around those I love. Would they 
were guardian spirits to protect and shelter you!’ She pressed money 
upon me, but that I refused; and it was but to stop her tears that I 
consented to take a locket from her neck.” 

“‘ And have you never seen her since, mother ?” 
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“Yes, Robin, often. The same woman brings me her message, and 
we meet in the same room three or four times in the year, and I know 
my child loves me. Yet I dare not speak. her name to her father, 
unless I could tell him she was coming home to us; and that she will 
not do. And so we go on, Robin. I know nothing of my child except 
that she loves me.” 

“* And you have never been to London to look for her ?” 

. My foster-mother regarded me with a wondering smile. It was as 
if I had asked her whether she had been to Hindostan. 

‘* T was never in London in my life, Robin, nor my husband either, 
and I know not a creature in that great city.” 

“ Shall I search for Margery?” I asked. 

“ Ah, Robin, if thou wouldst!” cried she, clasping her hands. 

“Who has a better right than I? Did I not ever love her as a 
brother should love his sister? She was made the unconscious instru- 
ment in a vile plot against me; but that is cleared up now, and there is 
no cloud between us. I will seek her, mother; and, if it is possible, I, 
who was accused of luring her away, will bring her back to you.” 

And now I entreated my foster-mother to tell me all she knew of 
that strange event which had happened at the Hall on the night after 
Lady Barbara’s death, and how it had fared with my old friend An- 
thony Grimshaw since that time. 

“‘ Alas, poor soul!” she exclaimed, “he lives, and that is all can be 
said. His poor wits have gone for ever, the doctor says; and yet there 
are times when he knows people, and for a few minutes together will 
be quite rational. I doubt he might mend if he lived a different life, 
amongst cheerful sights and sounds, and with people that would talk to 
him ; but to be mewed up for ever with Martha Grimshaw is enough to 
drive the sanest folks mad.” 

“ Faith, I have reason to know that. Mrs. Grimshaw is the very 
genius of gloom ; and these last seven years have not improved her, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Nay, Robin; she has changed for the worse since you left; and yet 
she goes more than ever to the chapel in Brewer’s-yard. It is not often 
I go to the great house, but I never see her that she does not sigh and 
groan as if a corpse were in the next chamber.” 

“ Poor Tony !” 

“ Ay, poor soul! ’tis a dreary life for him. He sits moping by the 
fire ; and were it not for the comfort of his pipe, I doubt he would have 
been dead long ago. Tis his sole companion and friend.” 

** Were the scoundrels who made the attack ever brought to jus- 
tice ?” I asked. 

** No, Robin; they were never so much as seen in the county.” 

“* And they were known for no foul work before or after ?” 

“‘ Never that Jack or I could hear of. No men answering to the 
description have been caught by the thief-takers since that time.” 
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“Were no means taken to discover the wretches ?” 

“ Sir Marcus sent two men down from London—one, an ugly fellow, 
that they said was as clever at hunting a thief to the gallows as one 
Jonathan Wild that had taught him the trade; but the men could 
make nothing of the business.” 

« And after this no more was done ?” 

“What more could be done? Squire Hedges, one of the county 
magistrates, was set upon catching the scoundrels, and there was not a 
tramp or a vagabond brought before him that he did not suspect as 
concerned in the Hauteville burglary; but nothing came of his pains.” 

This was all my foster-mother could tell me, and it only helped to 
confirm my suspicions of foul play. I was determined to see Anthony 
Grimshaw and his wife before going back to London; so I bade the 
dear soul good-bye, promising to see her again before many months. 

“ T shall go back to London by to-night’s coach,” I said. “I have 
no purpose in Berkshire but to see you and poor old Anthony.” 

Before leaving, I asked her one more question. Had she told my 
foster-father how cruelly he had wronged me? 

“ Alas, no, Robin!” she answered, hanging her head. “For two 
reasons I dared not tell him that: first, because I must have owned to 
having seen the child; and next, because to tell him as much would 
have been to set him looking for the wretch that really did the mis- 
chief. If my good man doubted Sir Everard Lestrange was the scoun- 
drel—ZJ think he is, Robin—he would not sleep another night under 
this roof; and I love my home, dear. My child was born in this house. 
It would be a kind of death to leave it. And, after all, we know not for 
certain that it was Sir Everard stole our girl away from us.” 

I could but smile sadly at the woman’s reasoning. She was the 
fondest, tenderest creature I had ever known; yet the finer sense of 
honour, which the rugged man had, was wanting in the softer woman. 

“Tell my foster-father nothing till I bring his daughter home to 
him with a name which is honestly hers,” I said; and left the cottage 
without waiting to be questioned. 

I reflected that, as the widow of Mr. Hay, a soldier slain in Bengal, 
my foster-sister might return to her home without shame or scandal. 
It must needs be easy enough to prove a marriage performed no more 
than seven years ago; and I resolved to visit Paris myself, in order to 
obtain due evidence of the fact. It was only by making this first mar- 
riage a certainty that I could assure myself from the hazard of any 
legal entanglement arising out of the second. 


Grimly dreary—splendid as it had seemed to me when I first en- 
tered it—appeared Hauteville Hall on this the occasion of my revisiting 
it after a lapse of years. A strange maid-servant admitted me at a 
small iron-clamped door that had been used by the Grimshaws and 
myself during the long absence of the family. I was conducted across 
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the great hall—where the banners looked dingier and more ragged than 
of old to eyes that had so lately beheld the blaze of Indian standards 
beneath an Indian sun—along the same passages by which I had first 
reached Mrs. Grimshaw’s dreary sanctum, and so to the door of the 
sanctum itself, which the woman opened softly and admitted me. 

“A gentleman from London to speak with Mrs. Grimshaw on 
business,” she solemnly announced in my own words, and retired, 
closing the door behind her, leaving me face to face with my old 
enemy, who dropped the book she had been reading, and started up 
from her chair, staring at me with a ghastly face. 

My tutor was dozing in an arm-chair close to the fire, with a hand- 
kerchief over his face. My heart yearned to this kind friend in his 
affliction, and it was to him I should at once have addressed myself, had 
not his wife’s awful looks arrested me by a kind of magnetic power. 

** Robert Ainsleigh !” she cried. 

“ Yes, madam,” I answered, “and I am pleased that you at last 
deign to call me by my right name. During my absence from this 
place I have met one who was witness to my mother’s wedding, and 
am thus able to tell you I never deserved that opprobrious title you 
were wont to bestow upon me.” 

“ Indeed, sir; I am glad to hear Miss Lester was not the base 
creature folks believed her when she ran away from her home to take 
up with your father.” 

* It is the misfortune of the generous and impulsive to invite the 
censure of the malevolent, madam,” I replied. ‘ My mother has passed 
to a world where her actions will happily meet a more tender judgment 
than they received on earth.” 

‘May I ask what business brings you to Sir Everard Lestrange’s 
house after these many years? I was not aware that you and he were 
on terms of friendship, however you may stand with his lady.” 

This was said with a little spiteful shiver. The woman had an 
inordinate capacity for hatred, and her manner told me that even 
gentle Dorothea was not exempt from her ill-will. 

** T come to see a very old friend, Mrs. Grimshaw,” I replied; “ one 
for whose kindness I had reason to be grateful at a period when I had 
sore need of friendship.” 

** My husband is in no condition to profit by your politeness, sir,” 
replied the pitiless creature ; “‘he knows no one—not even his wife.” 

“Tt will be a melancholy satisfaction to me to see him, notwithstand- 
ing, madam; and with your leave I will wait till Mr. Grimshaw awakens.” 

I seated myself without invitation, and Mrs. Grimshaw resumed 
her lecture. A glance at the cover of the pamphlet in her hand showed 
me that it was one of George Whitfield’s innumerable sermons. 

“ And that woman will account herself justified by faith,” I said to 
myself, “as if she, who has not one Christian thought or impulse, can 
with the heart acknowledge Christ. O miserable lip-service!” 
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For about a quarter of an hour we sat in silence—a silence broken 
only by the slow ticking of the eight-day clock, the heavy breathing of 
the sleeper, and the falling of the light wood-ashes on the hearth. The 
fire was the only comfortable thing in the room. 

The striking of the clock awoke my old friend. He pushed the 
handkerchief from his face with a tremulous hand, and looked around 
him like a child that is newly awakened. Great Heaven, how changed 
was that wan white face from the intelligent countenance I had known 
so well! It was like a mask moulded from the dead, rather than the 
visage of the living. 

“ My pipe, mother,” he said, stretching his hand towards his wife 
without looking at her. 

Mrs. Grimshaw filled a clay-pipe that lay beside a brown jar of 
tobacco on a little table near the old man’s chair, and handed it to him, 
assisting him submissively while he lighted it. 

“Tt is not in such vile creature-comforts the benighted soul can 
find pleasure,” she said, by way of commentary on this small act of 
charity. ‘ The bread of life hath no power to nourish or console him. 
It is in vain that I read the inspired pages of Mr. Whitfield, or the 
learned discourses of the late holy Venn. He doth but stare at me 
with a blank unmeaning gaze; and you will have observed that he 
calls me ‘mother.’ He has by some strange hazard forgotten his later 
life, and takes me for his mother, who departed to the rest of the 
pious nigh forty years ago. The mind is quite gone you see, Mr. Ains- 
leigh.” 

No, not quite. At the sound of that familiar name, there came a 
faint flicker of the lamp which Mrs. Grimshaw thought to be for ever 
extinguished. 

“ Ainsleigh,” muttered the old steward, “ Ainsleigh! Roderick 
Ainsleigh—a wayward lad—proud, but generous; and I think he loved 
me. Yes, I am sure he loved me. Poor lad! Dead, they tell me. Yet 
who should be master of Hauteville, if not he? There is no one else; 
I say there is no one else.” 

It seemed as if these broken sentences struck terror to the mind of 
Martha Grimshaw. She hastened to the old man, and did her best to 
stop his talking. 

“°Tis your coming has sent him into this fever,” she cried angrily ; 
“he is not fit to be seen by strangers, and cannot bear to see them.” 

“ Strangers! yes, madam, he may be loath to see strangers; but I 
am no stranger. I am one who loves him—one whom, I dare venture 
to say, he loved.—Come, dear sir,” I said, going to my old friend and 
kneeling down beside his chair, sorely against the will of his wife, who 
lacked only the strength to keep me off by main force, and wanted not 
the will to be violent ; “come, sir, look at one who has ever loved you; 
your friend, your pupil—not Roderick, but Robert Ainsleigh !” 

The old steward gazed upon me with a fixed countenance, but the 
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transient gleam of intelligence that had lighted it a few moments before 
was gone; it was a blank. 

“ Dear sir, do you not remember me ?” 

“Ts it likely he should remember you, when he does not know his 
own wife ?” Mrs. Grimshaw demanded with a sneer. 

I was still kneeling at my old friend’s feet, gazing curiously into 
his face, with his cold wasted hand clasped in mine. Alas, I could 
neither warm that feeble hand into the genial glow of health, nor 
awaken one thrill of memory in that frozen brain ! 

While I thus watched him, the old man suddenly rose from his 
chair and tottered with feeble steps towards the door. 

“ Come, come,” he said in a confidential whisper; “ I promised— 
come, all is safe. I promised to take care. An old man, my lady, but 
a faithfal servant. Come.” 

He beckoned to his wife, and then laid his hand, as if mechanically, 
upon my arm, and drew me, by no means unwillingly, along with him. 
In this manner we left the room, and walked along the narrow passage, 
and through the deserted chambers in which I had lived in the brief 
period of my gentility. Heavens, how ghastly they looked! with all 
their splendour shrouded by holland draperies, and only a glimpse of 
the chill March sunlight creeping in here and there through a hole in 
a shutter. Mrs. Grimshaw followed us closely, with a countenance 
that expressed at once impatience, anger, fear, contempt—a very con- 
flict of passions. 

My old tutor led me to the foot of the grand staircase and upward 
to a room that I remembered with a pang of unspeakable bitterness, a 
tenderness that was anguish—that last worst agony the Italian tells of 
in his catalogue of hell’s various tortures—the memory of departed 
happiness. It was my Lady Barbara’s morning-room before the door 
of which my tutor stopped. 

“Tt is a madness with him to come to this room, where he met 
with the accident that lost him his wits,” said Mrs. Grimshaw; “ he 
will come here every day, sometimes twice a-day. The Lord has been 
pleased to afflict him grievously in punishment of his sins.” 

“ Nay, madam, I doubt if it were a question of punishment for sin, 
my old friend might have kept his wits till others I know of had lost 
theirs. I do not believe in that nice scale of earthly reward and pun- 
ishment, that debtor-and-creditor account with the Almighty, which 
some folks pretend to keep. It has pleased God to afflict a good and 
harmless old man in this instance, as He hath often chastised the inno- 
cent in days gone by, for some wise purpose of His own.” 

Mr. Grimshaw rattled the handle of the door impatiently. 

“Open, open!” he cried; and his wife, with a most unwilling air, 
took a key from her pocket and unlocked the door. 

“Tt is but to encourage his madness to let him come here,” she 
said ; “ and you, sir, who can have no business here, and whose presence 
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in this house would, I am sure, be displeasing to my master, Sir 
Everard Lestrange, will oblige me by leaving me alone with my hus- 
band. It can be no pleasure to me that he should exhibit his infirmities 
to curious eyes, and I know not at whose invitation you came hither.” 

“ At no invitation, Mrs. Grimshaw. I come to a house in which I 
have been grievously wronged.” My looks were fixed on her counte- 
nance as I said this, and I saw her blench. “ And I come chiefly to see 
this one old friend; secondly, because I believe this house hides the 
secret of a great wrong done to me.” 

At this her countenance grew livid, and from this moment I was 
sure that whatever evil had been done me in my absence, this harridan 
was in the secret of it. For the minute my random words had a crush- 
ing effect upon her, and she made no further attempt to prevent my 
entrance into the chamber where I first heard the story of my birth, 
seated at the feet of my benefactress. The room had a disused air, and, 
except in the one instance of the ebony cabinet, which had disappeared 
from a recess by the fireplace, there was nothing changed since I had 
last beheld the apartment. I was very curious to see what purpose, 
or what fragmentary memory of some past duty, had brought my tutor 
to this room, and I stood apart observing him in silence. 

He walked slowly round the room, looking at every article of 
furniture with an inquiring gaze, as if he would have demanded of each 
inanimate object what it was that he sought. Sometimes he came to a 
dead stop, shaking his head with a strange helpless gesture; then with 
a faint sigh walked on, and thus completed his round. 

“ Something missing,” he muttered at last. “‘ An old man, my lady, 
but a faithful servant. Yet there is something missing. What, what, 
what, what ?” 

No words can describe the piteousness of his tone as he reiterated 
this last monosyllable. 

“Tt must be the ebony cabinet he misses!’ I exclaimed. 

“ Likely enough,” replied Mrs. Grimshaw, with a carelessness which I 
felt sure was but assumed. “ He had a childish fancy for taking charge 
of this room—the odds and ends of old china, and books, and suchlike ; 
and the thought of it worries him now his poor wits have gone.” 

“ There must surely have been something of peculiar importance in 
this room,”’ said I; “ my old friend was too sensible to perform a duty 
that might have been better discharged by a housemaid. He must 
have had some solemn charge in this room, or the broken memory 
would scarce prey upon his mind as it does.” 

I watched Mrs. Grimshaw as I spoke, and I saw that every word 
was a homethrust. Yes, there had been a plot, and the outrage com- 
mitted in this room was a part of it. It had been a plot against me, 
and this woman was concerned in it, or privy to it. But what 
advantage was it to me to know this? and what more than this was I 
ever likely to discover ? 
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“*Twas strange that nothing was ever heard of the villains who 
misused your husband, madam,” I said. 

‘Yes, sir, it was very strange.” 

‘‘ Did his master, Sir Marcus, take no pains to avenge so faithful a 
servant ?” 

*‘ Sir Marcus did his duty to-my husband, sir. All was done that 
could be done.” 

“And who were the doctors that preserved my old friend’s life, and 
yet failed to restore his reason?” 

“‘ My husband had the attendance of two doctors, sir; Mr. Harris of 
Rerton-green, and Mr. Claypole of Willborough.” 

‘* What! two country surgeons only? Were no eminent men brought 
down from London to pronounce upon his state ?” 

** He had every care, sir, and constant prayers. Mr. Whitfield him- 
self prayed for him by name during a blessed visit to Willborough.” 

“ And these prayers were to avail instead of medical science! Why, 
woman, this is a kind of murder, to let the lamp of reason go out for 
want of a judicious breath to coax back the flame.” 

**T cannot argue with a blasphemer, sir; Elisha went up into his 
chamber.” 

‘“‘ Elisha lived in the childhood of this earth, when man was still 
an infant at the knees of his Creator. The age of miracles is past, and, 
instead of His own divine interposition, the Almighty has given us 
science. He has taught us to be ourselves the miracle-workers; but 
you bundle away the gift in a napkin, and think to save yourself 
cheaply and easily by prayer.” 

**T do not ask your advice, sir, as to the treatment of my husband, 
and I am fully satisfied with what was done for him.” 

“ Ay, madam, I doubt not it suited you that he should lose his wits. 
There may be secrets in this house that could scarce be kept hidden 
while so honest a man had his senses.” 

Again I saw that every word went home. And now, having little 
more motive for remaining in this house, since my old friend gave me 
no token of recognition, I wished Mrs. Grimshaw good-day, and left her, 
I felt sure, furious and bewildered, not knowing how much, and cer- 
tainly in no wise suspecting how little, I knew of the evil-doings with 
which she was acquainted. 





CHANGING THE VENUE 


[At the present time, when the topic of emigration is so much discussed, it 
is assumed that the following narrative will be interesting. The record is but 
slightly veiled. All the main incidents we know to be strictly true——ED. ] 


I am twenty-three, and I stand on Canadian soil. I came to Canada to 
get my eyes opened, and I succeeded. Her Majesty’s Canadian terri- 
tory has rejoiced in my presence for about six months. I am well 
contented, and make more than I spend. “Come, come, this is not so 
bad,” you say; “ we should like to know something about you.” So you 
shall; but in my own way, and with a certain reserve. One doesn’t 
like to be stared at, you know; especially if he is of a retiring dispo- 
sition, which is just my case. 

I know something of printers’ type; I would have known more, as 
will appear in the sequel. I am aware that some of the most thrilling 
adventures have been written in the British-Museum library; and 
therefore I assure the kind and benevolent reader—not on my own 
honour, which, unimportant and incognito as I am, would not count 
for much, but on the honour of the Editor, who knows somewhat of 
my belongings—that my narrative is simply true. 

As I grew up, it often struck me I should like to earn my bread as 
easily as my Pater did. Pater, you should be informed, was then, and 
is now, what folks call “a literary man”—he earned, and still earns, his 
bread by writing. My age might have been ten years, perhaps, when 
I first acquired a consistent notion of what seemed to me my father’s 
easy way of making money. “ Writing is not so much, after all,” 
thought I, “else the Pater would have less time on his hands. There 
he sits, temples on palms—a favourite pose of his—or there he paces 
up and down, smoking his pipe.” It all seemed very jolly. Then the 
money came tumbling in so nicely. As a leader-writer on a news- 
paper there was a cheque weekly, quite unasked for; and when maga- 
zine payment was due, I sometimes was sent for the cash: it all seemed 
80 pleasant. 

“That’s what D'// do,” said I to myself; and when Pater, who asked 
me from time to time what I’d like to be—when he spoke against a 
literary life, saying it was hard work and precarious—you little imagine 
my feelings. Alas and alack! let me make a clean breast of it. The 
Pater planted me twice in fixed avocations; but I lost both chances. 
I was writing—yes, indeed, writing on the sly! At sixteen, I must 
have accumulated in certain boxes at least twenty pounds’ weight of 
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manuscript poetry! By his pen my father lived; but at times it was 
somewhat hard ; for he was frequently ill. I had an explanation. “He 
has not soared high enough,” thought I; “cannot, poor fellow, may be. 
I'll go in for something grand. I'll be a poet, and I’ll write an epic.” 
An epic I did write; ay, I have it now—very much at the bid of any 
intelligent publisher! I have also various little jottings poetically set 
down; one on the disappointed love of a tortoiseshell tom-cat. You 
shall know the truth—the Pater and I had a split; it seemed to me he 
was jealous. “Let me only get loose,” thought I; “let me only get 
adrift in this big intellectual London; let me beat-up publishers—we'll 
soon see who is who.” I got adrift, taking the ms. I tried the pub- 
lishers all round. What they replied, I decline to state. It doesn’t 
matter, as their answers did not influence my judgment. My poems 
were in advance of the age; that was my opinion. I have faith in my 
epic. Let me set foot on British soil again, and try the publishers once 
more; even Tennyson had to wait before he was appreciated. I, too, 
may be Laureate. 

One conviction dawned on me—the poor Pater had worked harder 
than I thought. His temple-squeezing, his moodiness, his room-pacing 
—these were not all amusements. 

Another conviction dawned too—that poets cannot live on air. I 
resolved to emigrate somewhere and somehow: chance rather than 
anything else suggested Canada. “ Steam-voyage—steerage—Quebec 
—six guineas.’ An advertisement of that sort met my eye, and pre- 
sently I was gone. 

It would boot not to say that in my hurry and poetic abstraction 
I had made no provision for creature-comforts during the voyage. 
My stock of money being very short, I tumbled into the good ship 

at Liverpool just as I was, after wandering about the town all night 
to save expense. We slid off into the pool, where we waited some 
hours for the mails. Next afternoon we sighted Londonderry, which, 
as well as the entire length of coast, is very fine. Now is dimly seen 
the Scottish coast on our right; gulls scream overhead: such is the 
picture. Our first night at sea was strong enough. All the passengers 
save three were sick; I was one of the three. Novelty wore off, and 
then came the monotony of a sea-voyage. I paced the deck all day, 
and more than once all njght; so when the weather was a little rough 
I came in for a wetting. I left Liverpool in such a hurry that I 
had made no provision of any kind, either as regards bedding or tin- 
pots. Indeed, I had not the money to buy them, even had it occurred 
to me todo so. For the first four nights I lay in my hammock with- 
out covering. As the weather was squally, and my hammock was 
slung at the foot of the hatchway-ladder, I often shipped a sea, and 
had to take off my coat and wring it. Trousers I could not divest 
myself of, since around me lay women in all stages of marine nausea 
and every degree of clothing. Some were wrapped in furs, others 
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had only blankets, and a few had preferred to lie down in their clothes. 
One or two had elected to wear even lighter clothing. I thought their 
taste peculiar. There is great sameness in a sea-voyage; people are 
thrown very much on their own resources. The sea grew more ani- 
mated upon nearing Newfoundland. Whales were spouting in every 
direction; I saw many at full-length. We passed several icebergs float- 
ing south towards the Gulf of Mexico. They look very beautiful when 
the sun shines on them, reflecting every imaginable colour. Off New- 
foundland it was very cold: entering the Gulf of St. Lawrence it grew 
warmer. Passing Gaspe on our left, we skirted Labrador and Nova 
Scotia. For hundreds of miles not a house is to be seen. The coast 
is high and broken—covered almost to the top with brushwood. We 
arrive at Quebec, and are put ashore: the landing-place Point Levis, 
close to the Grand-Trunk railway-station. My cash amounted to one 
guinea exactly. It would have been a few shillings more, had I not 
hired, when on board, a blanket and a tin-pot. As everybody was 
talking of Toronto, I gave 1/. to a fellow who had a ticket to dispose 
of. I now drank two glasses of beer, and had then just enough money 
left to buy a loaf with: a very serviceable loaf I found it too. Money 
for bed I had none, so I walked out in the country and lay down to 
sleep. ° 

“ Better clar out thar, or else light a fire,” growled somebody in a 
surly tone; “ wolves is about.” 

** Wolves don’t climb,” thought I; “I'll get up a tree.” So upl 
did get, and slept between forked branches. Not knowing where my 
next loaf was to come from, after a very frugal meal, I returned to the 
station, and found there would be no train before eight in the evening. 
When the hour came, I stepped in, and in due time got to Montreal, 
where the cars changed. The night was rainy, and having no money 
for a bed, I asked for the police-station, found it, and passed the night 
on a bench. Sleep I had none; for a woman in the adjoining cell 
made such a noise screaming “ Murder!” that one might have fancied 
oneself in Bedlam. Next day I went on to Toronto. We arrived at 
night, and, as before, I slept al fresco. My loaf was finished by this 
time, and I felt hungry; but everything has an end, and this night was 
no exception. In the morning I went to the St. Lawrence, and made my 
ablutions. Then I called on the emigration agent, and got several ad- 
dresses. One principal said he would give me an engineering job in a 
few days ; so, on the strength of this promise, I took lodgings, and had 
a good dinner and tea. There I lived two days, and lived as well as 
I could, not knowing what might happen; but when, after many in- 
quiries, I learned that the promised job might not take effect for a 
week, it might be two weeks, I thought it time to act decisively. I 
did not like to run-up a heavy bill with uncertain prospect of liquida- 
tion, so I took a walk out into the country, went into a public-house, 
and called for a glass of beer. Having drunk it, I asked for an axe; 
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which being given me, I went into the back-yard and began helping a 
man who was chopping wood. Boniface could not tell what to make 
of it: he looked surprised, as also did some farmers. Having done a 
good stroke of work, I reéntered the bar and called for more beer—not 
having paid for the first, as will be remembered. There was some sort 
of hesitation; then demand for payment. Boniface and I differed on 
this issue: I considered labour had been done equivalent to this beer; 
I told him so. ‘“ Besides, money do you want?” said I. “ How the 
d—l can you expect money from one who has just come from England 
to make that commodity?” The joke seemed to be appreciated, for all 
began to laugh, which was just what I wanted. ‘ How do you think 
to make that commodity?” inquired Boniface; “what can you do?” 
“ Anything, everything,” quoth I; “nothing comes amiss to me.” 
“Can you tend horses?” ‘I can.” Well, to cut the conversation 
short, I engaged myself as ostler, at a very low salary and my board. 
My life was none of the easiest. Rising at 4.30, I began my day’s work 
by lighting four fires; then I drove the cows to pasture, a mile off; 
then, upon returning, I had to clean and feed four horses, clean out 
the stables, and wait on pigs and poultry. Breakfast came next; but 
don’t fancy I could polish it right off. The door might be crowded 
with teams of horses and hot-blooded farmers, each one considering 
himself of greater importance than his neighbour, and all putting the 
ostler to discomfort and annoyance. Breakfast over, there was wood 
to be cut—not little strips of soft pine, but great trunks of trees, tough 
and hard. First the trunks have to be sawn through into lengths; 
next split with wedges; lastly, finished with an axe. Then there was 
the garden to look after, and the orchard. Hoeing cabbages and dig- 
ging potatoes entered into this section of my duties. The potato-field 
was half-a-mile off, and a bag holding a hundredweight is no joke to 
carry across ploughed fields. After dinner came the old routine of 
horses, cows, pigs, and poultry. All the while I was assumed to be keep- 
ing my eye on the door, watching the teams, which sometimes came turn- 
ing in all day long. At tea-time, again, the animals had to be fed, and 
the cows to be fetched home. Perhaps there were farmers staying all 
night, and then I had to clean their horses for them. Other excep- 
tional duties, too, I had, but these I will not enumerate. 

Well, now, about the pay—I had two dollars a month and my keep. 
It was not stupendous; but beggars must not be choosers. My first 
engagement had been for a month, during which period a very bad 
kick did not enhance the comfort of my existence. The month ended, 
I only consented to engage myself for a fortnight; and the fortnight 
over, I left, having prospect of a new situation; not, however, to 
be entered upon immediately, but a fortnight hence. Having pur- 
‘chased a hat and a pair of boots, I had exactly half-a-dollar left—not 
much for a fortnight’s board and lodging, you will admit. I am super- 
stitious, like most poets; I believe in miracles, interpositions, aberra- 
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tions, &c., with a foolish faith. Having taken a turn into the country, 
and beginning to think of past, present, and to come, the idea occurred 
to me, that something good was to happen. Well, so it did. Wend- 
ing my way leisurely towards town, I met a young Scotchman, a ship- 
mate of mine, whom I had not seen for five weeks. I merely passed 
the compliments of the day, and made to walk on. He, however, seemed 
inclined for a chat; turning, he accompanied me in my direction. I 
walked home with him, and we struck up an arrangement for lodging 
together. The people were Scotch, and very kind; I had good reason 
to be satisfied. 

Please don’t forget I am a poet. The memory will come as a zest 
to the next intelligence. My second Canadian occupation—what do 
you think it was? I had become a butcher’s labourer! I won’t dis- 
close the particular establishment; enough for you to know we killed 
hundreds of pigs per diem, and my services were appraised as worth a 
dollar for the same space of time. It was dirty work, very—and de- 
cidedly not poetical. One chief trouble of mine, to begin with (blush- 
ing I write it), was that I had only one pair of nether garments. Moving 
amidst grunters—living, moribund, and defunct—as I had to do profes- 
sionally—excuse the big word—any refined and intelligent reader may 
form some conception of my general plight, but more especially the 
plight of my nether extremities. *Tis gone and past; I’ll think of it 
no more. 

A dollar a-day you heard me say—twenty-five shillings per week, 
English money. Board, washing, and lodging cost me three dollars 
weekly, so I netted the rest. 

A slight topographical divergence should not come amiss after so 
long a chronicle of personal doings. Canadian scenery is irregular and 
full of surprises. Here you see a level plain, having explored which 
for some hours without a break, you wonder the country is so flat. 
You turn a corner, and, behold, you are on the brink of a precipice. 
Ravines and gullies are far more plentiful than at home. Springs of 
good water are very numerous. A feature of the country peculiar to 
this part of Canada is the watercourses. Ordinarily dry, one rainy 
night suffices to convert them into roaring torrents. Of hedgerows, 
which make an English landscape so pretty, there are none. The 
fences are heavy, ugly, awkward; and all but the longest settled land 
bristles with tree-stumps, which, gaunt and spectre-like, impart at twi- 
light a very ghostly aspect. The landscape, considered as a whole, is 
finer than in England; but, taken in detail, it falls short of what one 
sees in the old country. 

To change from scenery to people, I have to remark that a stranger 
meets with great kindness here from his countrymen; but real native 
Canadians I do not much admire. The almighty dollar is rampant, as 
in Yankeeland ; and while the Yankee is often confiding in his gene- 
rosity, the Canadian is as surly as his own bears. A Canadian will 
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not embark in business unless he sees his way clearly to realise. 
There is no enterprise here, as we find at home. No commercial Co- 
lumbus is to be found, who would dare to leave the shore behind him 
and try unknown waters. 

Rowdyism is kept in the background more than in England; but 
when met with is far worse. Fair fighting is unknown; once a 
fellow is down, he is mauled unmercifully; many have their ears and 
noses bitten off. Men are often waylaid and killed. Nevertheless, the 
laws are very stringent, especially as relates to drunkenness. All 
public-houses are required to close at seven o’clock on Saturday night. 
On Sundays they dare not open at all; still, admittance is gained 
somehow by those drinkers who so desire, and in whom Boniface has 
confidence. The interior of Canadian dwellings is arranged with a 
view to comfort. The stoves are very fanciful and pretty, as well as 
usefal. 

To resume now my personality—you left me pork-packing. It had 
not been my intent to continue in that line of art permanently, but 
to leave it on the first profitable opportunity. Severance between me 
and my occupation was determined more abruptly than had been con- 
templated. Illness was the cause—not severe, but debilitating. I 
gave up my situation and lay-by for three weeks: then, feeling better, 
I entered upon a new department of the fine arts called “ shingling,” 
7.e. roofing houses with slabs of wood, used here in place of slates. 
Illness returning, I had to give up this too; again rusticating for 
a few weeks, which brought me slightly into debt, but nothing to 
beget alarm. In fact, I was lucky enough to obtain a better, more 
profitable, more congenial occupation than either I have yet men- 
tioned. The word inéellectual might even be applied without much 
reservation. Circumstances, however, best known to myself, impose a 
certain reticence as to whereabout in Canada, or what the new occu- 
pation is. Enough to communicate that my labours are not heavy, 
and that income overtops expenditure. This has been my Canadian 
fortune hitherto. Not so bad, perhaps, upon the whole: at any rate, 
the narrator is not himself dissatisfied. To be absolved from Mrs. 
Grundy is something; and the maternal discipline, the convention- 
alities, the censures, of that imperious lady have no weight here. 
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TuE tendency of late years, among both thinkers and workers, has been 
to relax the strain of labour, and add to the number of holidays. The 
cry was raised, not very long ago, that the whole nation was over- 
worked ; and the nation, with ready acquiescence, set about to shorten 
its working-hours, and generally to increase its leisure. The result has 
been the establishment of the half-day system in schools, of the early- 
closing movement, of country excursions for town children and pau- 
pers, and of the Saturday half-holiday. 

The primary cause of a movement which has developed itself so 
beneficially was, doubtless, a conviction that there was too much hard 
work and too much confinement among business and labouring people; 
but, in addition to this motive, so far as the Saturday half-holiday was 
concerned, there was an unavowed desire on the part of the promoters 
of the new system—at the head of whom must be placed the benevolent 
Lord Shaftesbury—to check another movement, which threatened, to 
their minds, to encroach upon the Sunday’s rest. This was the at- 
tempt to obtain the opening of the national institutions, typified by 
the British Museum and the National Gallery, on Sunday afternoon. 

The great argument in favour of this proposition was the undoubted 
fact, that the working classes had no other day of real leisure than the 
Sunday on which to visit the national institutions; and the opponents 
of the proposal set about, very energetically and very logically, to 
increase the working man’s leisure on the week-day; thus to save, as 
they believed, the Sunday from desecration, and by a side-wind to re- 
move the most obvious impediment to the reasonable enjoyment and 
instruction of the people. There can be no possible objection to the 
course adopted, nor to the result obtained, by which all parties have 
benefited; but was the ground of action a true one? Was the Sunday 
rest ever in any real danger from the proposal to open the doors of the 
British Museum and the National Gallery on that day? 

Regarded simply in its social aspect, the Sunday question, as it has 
been called, is not a very difficult one. It has never been seriously 
proposed to deal in a secular manner with more than the latter half of 
the day; and that half, to the great mass of the people, is already little 
fettered by religious obligations ; as the absence of an afternoon service 
in most chapels, and the thin attendance in the parish churches where 
ritual is performed, will abundantly show. The majority of English 
men and women who frequent church or chapel are satisfied if they 
attend the morning and evening services. Thus the proposal to open 
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certain institutions on Sunday afternoon was no great innovation 
after all. 

It must always be remembered that our English Christian Sunday 
is, to the vast majority of the middle and to the whole of the working 
class, not only a day of prayer and rest, but the great weekly holiday. 
Nor have all the various devices of early closing and the Saturday half- 
holiday taken from it this essential character. To the Sunday the 
shopkeeper, the tradesman, and the manufacturer look forward as the 
one free untrammelled day in the week; and the clerk, the artisan, and 
the labourer greet it always with a certain amount of religious rever- 
ence, often with a serious attention to its duties, but universally as the 
great holiday—the day of compensation for the toils and anxieties of 
the previous six. Nor can it well be otherwise, more especially to the 
artisan and the labourer. To these last, of all men, time is money. 
The clerk will receive his monthly or quarterly salary, nor will an oc- 
casional release from his books entail a proportionate diminution in 
his receipts; but the artisan and the labourer, who work by the day 
and the hour, and whose every lapse in the exact performance, as 
reckoned by time, of their duties, is a direct loss in wages, must neces- 
sarily estimate the hours on the week-day as so much in hard cash. 
This distinction in the two cases of clerk and workman has never 
been sufficiently explained on the one hand, nor acknowledged on 
the other. A day’s pleasure taken during the week, in the case of 
a working man, is costly, because it entails the loss of a day’s pay—a 
sixth part of his weekly wages—and a considerable item taken from an 
amount which is seldom more than sufficient for his wants. It is this 
which gives a double value to Sunday, not only as a day of rest, but as 
the great holiday of the week. 

The proposition to give the Sunday an additional value as a holiday 
by the opening of institutions founded by the Government and sup- 
ported by the nation, and which are, through their contents, highly 
instructive as well as beautiful, would, it has been said, if carried into 
effect, tend to make Sunday a working day. How strange that an 
act which must inevitably make the day more prized as an opportunity 
for recreation should be branded as the means of handing it over to 
labour! It would be just as reasonable to say that the giving a man 
an additional five shillings a-week would tend to reduce him to poverty. 
It is asserting, in fact, that by adding to his leisure you would in- 
crease the desire of the labourer to work; and that in proportion to 
his opportunities of enjoyment would be his aversion to pleasure. 

Let us suppose for an instant that the desired concession were 
granted, what would be the result ? 

According to authoritative calculations, the number of persons who 
would be employed in the character of guardians at the four insti- 
tutions—the British Museum, the National Gallery, the Geological 
Museum, and the South-Kensington Museum (if open on Sundays)— 
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would be eighty-two. Say one hundred, and the amount is so small 
that it is evident it could never be taken into serious consideration 
by either advocates or opponents of the measure. It is not asserted 
for a moment that the services of even eighty-two attendants on the 
Sunday afternoon—although they might, and would, minister to the 
gratification and improvement of thousands—is a matter of no con- 
sequence; and it would be an affair of easy arrangement that this 
labour should be voluntary, should be paid for, and should not de- 
volve upon the week-day attendants. But it is said that the number 
is only ridiculous in comparison to the danger it threatens. It is 
not the hundred additional attendants which constitute the evil; it 
is the more tremendous consideration of what it may lead to. When 
once launched upon the sea of vague conjecture, it is wonderful the 
number of gaunt and terrible spectres which crowd upon the distant 
horizon. The result of the opening is to be the flooding of the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the several institutions named by streams 
of eager sightseers—no bad appreciation of the force of attraction 
in the objects to be seen—and the consequent increase in the number 
of omnibus and railway passengers; the invasion of the premises 
of all purveyors of meat and drink; the creation of an army of sutlers 
to supply the wants of the hungry and thirsty invaders; the gradual 
breaking-down of the weak barriers between rest and increasing occu- 
pation; and the ultimate destruction of all the restraints which now 
prevent weak human nature from rushing into a chaos of endless and 
unmitigated toil. 

It is a very natural conclusion to come to, that a people’s holiday 
must necessarily be a crowded and a tumultuous one, from the fact 
that people’s holidays have been so hitherto; but the real truth of 
the matter lies in the circumstance, that public holidays are so few 
that the whole anticipations of a year have to be gratified in a few 
days. On Easter and Whit Mondays, for example, the British Museum 
and National Gallery are blocked-up with a weary crowd of working 
men, women, and children, who, bewildered by the variety of objects 
to be seen, and obstructed in their progress by their own multitude, 
pass at a snail’s pace through the accumulated wonders about them, 
more astonished than instructed, more wearied than pleased. But 
every Sunday would not be as at Easter or Whitsuntide. If more fre- 
quent opportunities were afforded for visiting the national store-houses 
such visits would be oftener made; would be unimpeded by a crowd 
which renders it impossible to appreciate the beauty or the wonderful 
nature of the collection, and would consequently be a pleasure and 
a profit. In fact, these public accumulations of national and art ob- 
jects would then fulfil one of the great objects of their formation, 
which they at present fail to do. Thus it is not to be anticipated 
that the opening of these institutions on Sunday would lead to the ac- 
cumulation of a disorderly crowd,—though it may here be said that 
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an English crowd is usually a well-behaved one,—but the result would 
be the gratification of a laudable curiosity, and the unconscious ac- 
quisition of much knowledge among a great mass of people, who could 
then pay repeated visits to that which at present is the one spectacle of 
a year—perhaps of a lifetime. 

In all this there is nothing which would cause general labour ; 
certainly nothing which would conduce to the absorption of the Sunday 
as a working-day. But the question is still repeated, What will it 
lead to? The answer is said to be proclaimed to us in the license 
of the French capital, and the general laxity of manners of continental 
cities. There never was an assertion so groundless and yet so specious 
as this. The inference would be, that, all other circumstances being 
alike, the open picture-galleries and museums were the single points 
of difference which changed the methodical dulness of the English 
Sunday into the gaiety and frivolity of the Parisian dimanche. But the 
characteristics and conditions of the French and English people are ut- 
terly opposed to each other in regard to this Sunday question; and further, 
there is room for doubt whether the French Sunday is so very much 
worse than the English one after all. The French vagaries and means 
of amusement are all on the surface; they make a display even, and 
invite observation; but it is questionable whether an English judge- 
and-jury club, held in a public-house with closed doors, in an atmo- 
sphere of smoke and beer-fumes, or the scenes which are to be pub- 
licly witnessed on Sunday night in certain quarters of London, may 
not vie in profligacy with its foreign prototype. 

Then it has usually been held that there was a sufficient funda- 
mental difference of temperament in the vivacious Celt, and the duller 
but not less sensual Teuton, as compared with the Anglo-Saxon, to 
account for the diversity of tastes and customs between the races, with- 
out charging this diversity to the accidental opening and shutting of 
certain institutions, which in themselves have nothing in common with 
the excesses with which they have been associated. If we seek for the 
causes which produce the different manner of observing Sunday on the 
Continent and at home, it cannot but strike us that difference of faith 
must have influenced the result. France is Roman-catholic, England is 
Protestant. It has never been the custom in Roman-catholic countries 
to require more than a morning service from the population, and the 
clergy have fallen with a lax hand upon the amusements of the rest of 
the day. To refrain from working on Sunday is by no means a thing 
insisted on by the priest; and as for Sunday trading, the largest market 
is usually that held before the church-door. What wonder, then, if 
the French citizen or workman takes little thought of trading, or work- 
ing, or playing on Sunday? But this is the exact converse of what is 
taught and what happens in London; and to say that the opening of 
the few collections of works of nature, of art, or of antiquities in the 
English metropolis would assimilate the two peoples is simply absurd. 
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The fact that the French artisan works or plays upon the Sunday 
has nothing whatever to do with the opening on the same day of the 
Louvre, the Luxembourg, the Palais des Beaux Arts, or the Galerie 
des Arts et Métiers. These institutions are, in fact, correlative with 
the churches, for they open and close with them; and are as distinct 
in their times of display from the theatres and balls of Paris as they 
are in their teaching and the nature of their contents. 

But the argument that the opening of the national and purely edu- 
cational institutions of a country would conduce to play-acting and 
dancing, or that such opening has any relation to these amusements, 
is refuted by the fact that, although in continental cities theatres, ball- 
rooms, and casinos are universally open on the Sunday, public access 
to museums and picture-galleries is the exception, and not the rule. 
Neither in Vienna nor in Munich, cities which abound in art-treasures, 
is any such grace accorded, nor in any of the other Roman-catholic 
capitals of Germany. Among all the Teutonic peoples, it is only in 
Berlin and Dresden—and they are Protestant, let it be remembered— 
that the temples of science and art are thrown open to public inspec- 
tion; while every species of amusement—whether innocently entertain-- 
ing, positively vicious and immoral, or purely idiotic—is permitted, if 
not encouraged. Farther north, Copenhagen thinks it no sin to open 
her Thorwaldsen Museum to her citizens at the same hours as her 
churches. These facts are, perhaps, not so generally known as they 
deserve to be; but, reasoning the matter out fairly, no other conclusion 
can be deduced from the premises laid down by the Sabbatarians 
than that museums and picture-galleries lead naturally to theatres, 
and that where the former are at the command of the public, the 
latter will be found in conjunction with them. When we discover 
that this is precisely the state of things which is not; that, with 
few exceptions, where theatres are open, museums are closed on Sun- 
day; and that in no case are the two institutions open at the same 
time, the museums rather taking their time from the churches,—we 
begin to wonder at the desperate shifts to which partisanship is driven 
for an argument. If we were seeking for other examples in the same 
direction, we should look around us for the results of experience at 
home. We should then find that, although the gardens and picture- 
gallery at Hampton Court attract, Sunday after Sunday, their many 
thousands of visitors, the Richmond Theatre was by no means a profit- 
able concern; and that in spite of the opening on Sunday for many 
years of St. George’s Hall at Greenwich, the Royal Theatre in that 
town has not been encouraged to seek to open its doors to the public 
on that day. 

Whatever else the opening of the national institutions on Sunday 
would lead to, it requires but little serious reflection to determine that 
it is not to the creation of a disorderly crowd round their doors, nor 
to the increase of carriage-traffic in their vicinity, nor to the multipli- 
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cation of houses of entertainment, nor to the opening of theatres, con- 
cert- or ball-rooms, or other places of amusement ofa similar character, 
nor, least of all, to a desire on the part of working people, whether 
artisans or labourers, to add to their working hours either on Sunday 
or week-day. The arguments which attempt to prove this result are 
beside the question, which is simply no more than a request to 
afford to the people an opportunity of making themselves acquainted 
with the accumulations in our national treasuries on that day which 
is, in fact, their only day of leisure. It is an attempt to supply a great 
want in the education of the people; to afford them other means of 
mental occupation than the vicious ones which too often surround 
them; and to give to the collections themselves that real value as 
materials in the education of all citizens, which is their best and proper 
use, and which they have never yet had. It is a meckery and an insult 
to the people to tell them that their introduction on the most valuable 
day of the week to choice objects of nature and art is the readiest 
means to their debasement; and that what is so good in itself will, 
when placed within their reach, give them a taste for low pleasures and 
sensual indulgences. This is already sufficiently unreasonable ; but it 
is simply absurd to tell these same hard workers that the result of 
their more intimate knowledge with these illustrations of the beauty 
and harmony of nature, and the genius and industry of man, will in- 
evitably lead them to debar themselves from such contemplation, and 
impel them back to their workshops for the whole seven days of the 
week for the same wages that they now receive for six. 

It is of all things curious that the arguments in support of this 
theory are chiefly drawn from France, where it is said the system al- 
ready exists in full vigour. There, we are told, the labouring popula- 
tion is at work all the year through, receiving no more remuneration 
for their seven days’ labour than they would for six; but at the same 
time it is France, and especially Paris, which is held up to us as the 
terrible example of Sunday licentiousness and desecration. It seems to 
have escaped the observation of these critics that if the Parisians are at 
work during the whole seven days, they can scarcely be at play on the 
Sunday ; and if for all this extra work they receive no extra pay, then 
they must find it difficult to meet the expenses of the Sunday carnival. 
The truth is that these assertions are simply misstatements of facts. 
That some men do work on Sunday in Paris is no doubt true; and in 
this they are encouraged by the customs of the country, the teachings 
of their faith—not directly, but indirectly—and above all by the bad 
example set by their Government, of which every bureau is as acces- 
sible on Sunday as any day of the week. The system of their social 
police in part necessitates this; for when a municipality undertakes to 
overlook and control the entire actions of a people, whether in their 
social, their political, or their moral relations to each other, this in- 
terference must be incessant, and no Sunday rest dare intervene to in- 
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terrupt or suspend its supervision. It is this governmental restlessness 
which sets the worst possible example to the citizens, and casts down 
the barriers which should divide the Sunday in its social and religious 
observances from the week-day. But to suppose that because certain 
French labourers work on Sunday, they therefore are without extra 
remuneration, is simply ridiculous. Their pay is subject to con- 
tract, and is fixed, upon engagement, at so much per hour and per 
day; and this Sunday-work is paid for at a higher rate by at least 
twenty per cent than week-day work. It is, in fact, “overtime,” and 
is regulated in price by the same rule which (obtains with all other 
overtime. Nor can it be pretended that in consequence of Sunday- 
work the whole scale of wages has been lowered; for it is a well- 
known fact that the price of labour has risen=considerably during the 
last decade, and every-day experience shows us that it is still rising, 
not only in France, but over the whole Continent. 

Workmen, whether English or foreign, are perfectly cognisant of 
the value of their labour, and to suppose that they could be cajoled or 
driven to give seven days’ work for six days’ pay, is to regard them as 
mere children in the knowledge of their own interests. Sunday-work 
is as well defined in England as on the Continent, and English work- 
men are as little fond of it as the most devoted idler on the Boulevards 
among French artisans. The truth is that the present dearth of legi- 
timate entertainment for the Sunday—which day is, and must be, 
whatever be said to the contrary, the workman’s great holiday—leads 
to work. Many artisans of sedentary trades prefer to work on Sunday, 
that they may play on some other day of the week, simply because the 
means of enjoyment, to their minds, is wanting. These means cannot 
lie in the direction of the public-houses, which are never wanting, 
Sunday or week-day ; and it is not too much to suppose that they may 
lie in the direction of museums and picture-galleries. It would be 
something to draw these Sunday recluses from their holes. 

In conclusion, we may rest assured that to open the best receptacles 
of the nation’s careful generosity to her own people on a day which is 
of all others the one which they can call their own, would “lead to” no 
single act or thought against religion or morality. It would set up 
another monument of the people’s good sense, of their self-control and 
power of rising to the level of the confidence reposed in them. It would 
instruct them, and render them more happy, and, if possible, more 
docile, than ever. Most of all, by making the Sunday a day not only 
of prayer and rest, but as affording an opportunity for cheerful and 
quiet enjoyment, it would render it so valuable as a holiday, that it 
would remove it altogether out of the category of working days. 


WILLIAM DUTHIE. 
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To those who have studied the practical workings of our Constitutional 
system, few things will appear so strange or so unreasonable as the 
fickleness and inconsistency displayed by particular constituencies, 
Although on the whole there has been, ever since the passing of Lord 
Grey’s Reform Bill in 1832, an evident leaning throughout the length 
and breadth of Great Britain to principles of a Liberal, not to say 
Radical, tendency, checked indeed at times by a sudden and short 
relapse into more Conservative views, yet we find some individual con- 
stituencies, Parliament after Parliament, changing and rechanging 
their political creed, and others as often—murabile dictu!—returning 
as their representatives two members holding views diametrically 
opposed to one another. The former curious anomaly may be pre- 
dicated of almost every borongh in England, with the exception of 
those that rest under the shade of some great family influence, and 
those that present to us the latter still more curious anomaly, which is 
true with regard to many of our most important towns. For not only 
do we find this Janus-like belief in the smaller towns, where we natu- 
rally expect local causes more or less to affect the elections, and local 
magnates to rise and fall as their influence predominates or declines; 
but we see it to be the same in the great capitals of commerce and 
industry, the great cities of the North, where a freedom of choice 
and a dogged kind of independence reign supreme. Various reasons 
have been given for these sudden changes and glaring inconsistencies 
of political faith. Some trace their origin to the all-powerful and 
levelling influence of the purse; others assert that the majority of 
those intrusted with the right of voting are wholly indifferent to any 
political creed, and are simply swayed by some passing and short-lived 
prejudice of the hour; and some declare, perhaps with greater truth, 
that the two great parties in the State are so equally balanced, that the 
minority in any given borough or county can, by a little extra exertion 
on their part, or a little apathy on the part of their opponents, obtain 
an actual majority on the poll. Very few believe, in fact it would be 
impossible to believe, that the inconsistency is attributable to any 
bond-fide change of opinion on the part of the electors. The nice 
balance of parties no doubt will to some extent explain the sudden 
changes from blue to yellow that so often take place in many counties 
and boroughs. And perhaps a certain undefined English sense of fair- 
play, a feeling that each side ought to have its due, may induce many 
constituencies virtually to disfranchise themselves. Such an act 
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amounts to political suicide on a grand scale, and can hardly be de- 
fended from a moral point of view. 

But whatever the cause—and we will not stop now to unravel the 
mystery—the fact exists, as I will demonstrate to my readers by 
taking certain constituencies, and giving a short outline of their ante- 
cedents since the year 1833 to the present time. In the first place I 
will show by a tabular statement the strange principle of neutrality 
that has governed so many of our large boroughs in the selection of 
their representatives ; and secondly, I will give the different important 
measures which these same representatives have supported or opposed, 
and the different Ministries they have been instrumental in upsetting 
or establishing. We shall thus be enabled to realise the strange fact— 
strange considering the enlightened age we live in—of intelligent and 
reasoning men upholding with one hand what they are endeavouring 
to pull down with the other. 

We will first take the town of 
Exeter. By the tabular statement 


which I have drawn at the side, it EXETER. 


will be clearly seen that the in- 
fluence of Exeter in parliamentary 
affairs since 1833 until the present 
time, as far as regards the great 
questions of the day, has been abso- 
lutely nil. The two seats have been 
filled respectively by a Conservative 
and a Liberal for eight Parliaments, 
and the two members have neutra- 
lised each other’s vote with a fidelity 
and conscientiousness worthy of all 
praise. 

Now Exeter, as we all know, is 
the capital of one of the largest 
counties in England. Its popula- 
tion numbers nearly fifty thousand. 
No taint of bribery attaches to it; 
nor has it been influenced by any 
special local interests. Neither has 
the cold shade of the aristocracy, 
nor the darker shadow thrown by 
wealth, ever rested upon her; but 
she has from time immemorial en- 
joyed the full sunshine of indepen- 
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dence and freedom. Yet for thirty-three years she has stultified herself 
by selecting as her mouthpiece representatives opposed to each other 
on those fundamental principles that have divided the two great parties 
in the State, and upon which the happiness and prosperity of the coun- 
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try have so much depended. The good people of Exeter have evidently 
gone on the old English rule of fair-play, and, disregarding all political 
bias, have endeavoured to obtain social ease and contentment at the 
expense of political morality. 

Let us now see how each member voted on those important ques- 
tions, to settle which their fellow-townsmen sent them to St. Stephen’s. 
At the election in 1833, Exeter, as our friends over the water would 
say, voted straight, and returned two Liberals. The fierce passions 
created by the passing of the Reform Bill in the previous year were 
still burning hot and furious, and forced even Exeter to speak out with 
no uncertain sound. For two years, therefore, her representatives were 
found on the same side of the House, voting in the same lobby, and 
supporting the same measures. But in 1835 there came a great 
change. The heat of passion had subsided, and a cold fit of disap- 
pointment had seized upon the supporters of the Reform Ministry. So 
soon as the autumn of 1834, the Whig Government was ill at ease. It 
had lost its chief in Lord Grey, and its spokesman in Lord Althorp, 
and before it could reconstruct itself the King gave it the cold shoulder, 
and Sir Robert Peel was called to power. A new Parliament was sum- 
moned, and Exeter, already tired of consistency, and wishing for peace, 
determined to give each party a helping hand. She declared her neu- 
trality, and for twelve years was represented at Westminster by two 
indefatigable members, who on every possible occasion displayed their 
zeal by voting against each other. In Sir William Follett the electors 
felt they had secured a Conservative of brilliant genius and surpassing 
talents; in Mr. Divett they found a much-respected townsman and 
steadfast Liberal. What cared they for more? They had genius, they 
had respectability, and they were sure of success; for if one member 
was doomed to sit on the shady side, the other basked in the sun, At 
the commencement of 1835 Sir Robert Peel tested the strength of his 
party by two great divisions: one on the election of Speaker, when Mr. 
Abercrombie was preferred to Sir Manners Sutton, the other on the 
answer to the Address. In both divisions the members for Exeter 
voted, and in both on different sides. In the same year Lord John 
Russell brought forward his motion on the Irish Church. For Ireland— 
poor Ireland !—then as now, and as ever will be, was the political cat’s- 
paw by which leading statesmen secured to themselves the sweets of 
office. Lord John Russell intended, by his Bill, to apply the surplus 
revenues of the Church to educational purposes. The Bill was carried, 
and Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry resigned. In the list of those who sup- 
ported the falling minister we find the name of Sir William Follett; 
and in the other list, amongst those who worshipped the rising lumi- 
nary, appears the name of Mr. Divett. Happy Exeter! victorious in 
the hour of defeat, no one could say of her that her views were the 
views of the minority. We pass on to 1836. Again Mr. Divett, ever 
faithful to his party, supports Lord Melbourne on the Address; again 
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Sir William Follett balances the account by voting against it. Lord 
John Russell once more brings in a Bill on the Irish Church; this 
time, we suppose, to redeem a pledge and not to provoke a contest; but 
whatever the cause, he finds himself, as before, supported and opposed 
by the members for Exeter. In 1837 Mr. Divett votes for the Ballot 
and the abolition of Church-rates ; his colleague denounces both, “ either 
is alike fatal to society and religion.” 

In 1841 the Whig Ministry finally collapsed. Having spun out a 
weak and dubious existence for eight years, kept on its legs more by 
the folly of its opponents than by any inherent strength of its own, it 
was defeated on a vote of want of confidence by a majority of one. 
Exeter again had a double satisfaction; she felt that neither party 
could accuse her of ingratitude; for through Sir William Follett she 
had enabled the Tories to triumph, and through Mr. Divett she had 
reduced to a minimum the advantage thus gained. Lord Melbourne 
appealed to the country. But the country ungratefully did not answer 
to the appeal; it was rather tired by this time of Whiggism, and 
showed it by increasing the majority against the Ministry from one to 
ninety-six. Popular feeling ran high in favour of Sir Robert Peel, and 
he became the idol of the hour. But the impartiality of Exeter was 
not to be overridden by any such ebullition of feeling, and once more 
she sent to Westminster her two tried and trusted members—Sir 
William Follett and Mr. Divett. The days of the former were now 
numbered. The brilliant career of Sir William Follett was cut short 
by the cold hand of death. The expectations raised by his talents and 
eloquence were doomed to disappointment, and a void was created which 
was felt, not only by the town he represented, nor the party to which 
he belonged, but by the whole nation. But the King never dies; 
and in Sir John Duckworth Exeter found as true, if not so renowned, 
a champion. In 1846 the great question of the Corn-laws split up 
the Tory party, and Sir John Duckworth was compelled to vote against 
his leader. But Mr. Divett, true to the principle on which he was 
returned, changed over likewise, and voted for Sir Robert Peel. In 
the same session the Whigs, taking advantage of the breach thus made 
in their adversaries’ ranks, defeated the Government bill for protection 
of life in Ireland, and took possession of the Treasury bench. The 
following year a new Parliament was called, and the tide of popular 
feeling ran strongly against the Tories; but again Exeter was neutral, 
and returned Sir John Duckworth and Mr. Divett. In the same year 
the questicn of removing Jewish disabilities was raised, and we find 
them voting on different sides. We pass on to 1852, when Fortune 
once more smiled on the Conservative cause. Mr. Disraeli sits on the 
Treasury bench as Chancellor of the Exchequer; Sir John Duckworth 
sits behind him, enjoying for a season the sunshine of prosperity; Mr. 
Divett sits before him in the cold shade of Opposition. The Budget 
finds no favour with the latter, although excellent in the eyes of his 
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colleague ; in fact, Mr. Divett considers that the country is going to 
rack and ruin as long as he sits in the shade, and he does his best to 
get out of it; and succeeds too. Lord Derby gives way to Lord Aber- 
deen, just in time to escape the responsibility of the Crimean war. 

In 1857 Lord Palmerston, the most popular of ministers, whose 
bonhomie and practical good sense enabled him to sway for so long a 
time the votes of men of all shades of opinion, found himself out of his 
depth on the China question. Deserted by his best friends, he still 
could rely on Mr. Divett. Sir John Duckworth, indeed, considered 
the war unjustifiable, and voted with the majority. The country was 
appealed to; Exeter lost the services of Sir John Duckworth, but re- 
placed him by another Conservative, Mr. Gard, who opposed his fellow- 
member, Mr. Divett, with as much alacrity and devotion as any of his 
predecessors. In 1858 we find them opposed on the Conspiracy Bill ; 
in 1859 on Lord Derby’s Reform Bill. In 1865 Parliament died a 
natural death. In the new one we no longer find the old name of 
Divett as member for Exeter. For thirty years and more he had done 
his best in support of Liberal measures and Liberal ministries, and had 
effectually checkmated his Conservative colleague. No one can say he 
had not done his duty; yet, notwithstanding all he did, it is clear that 
the result would have been exactly the same, politically speaking, had 
Exeter been disfranchised by Lord Grey’s Reform Bill in 1832. In 
1865 Lord Courtenay was returned as the Conservative member, and 
Mr. Coleridge as the Liberal; and in the following year we find them 
both at variance on Mr. Gladstone’s Reform Bill. The firm but genial 
sway of Lord Palmerston was at an end; he had gone to his rest; 
and Lord Russell, although formerly ready for any emergency, found 
himself utterly unable to unite the discordant elements of the great 
Liberal party. The Conservatives came into office, and for two years 
and more, up to the autumn of 1868, Lord Courtenay and Mr. Cole- 
ridge did their best to counteract each other’s influence. 

We see by the foregoing remarks that.on all the great questions of 
the day Exeter has given two different opinions at one and the same 
time. For thirty-three years she has declared her confidence in two 
political parties who had no confidence in each other. We have simply 
quoted Exeter as one example out of many; she does not stand alone 
by any means; we might mention numerous other constituencies that 
have acted in the same way. We will take one more. 

Here is a tabular statement showing the members returned for 
Leeds within the same period. Leeds is a more remarkable instance 
than Exeter, as it is one of the largest boroughs in England, and a 
city where, if anywhere, we should expect to find a consistent and 
decided tone of political feeling. But how vain the expectation! for, on 
looking at the statement, we see that in seven Parliaments out of ten 
the electors of Leeds returned members professing different opinions. 
In looking down the list of names we see many well-known political 
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heroes — Macaulay, Molesworth, Baines, and Beecroft; and we are 
naturally surprised that a large and 

unfettered constituency like Leeds, | i 7, 
that was willing and able to return | 

a Baines, should choose for his col- Marshall. « 

league a Beecroft. But so it is; Macaulay 

and as it was with Exeter, so now 
we find it to be the case with Leeds: 
whenever a great question has been 
fought out at St. Stephen’s, her mem- 
bers have been found in different 
camps. Mr. Baines in 1836 was an 
advocate of the Ballot and Roman- 


{ Beckett. Oo 
Catholic relief; Mr. Beckett fav- { Beckett ‘ 


Baines . 


Baines. . . 
Molesworth . 
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O 
oured neither. Mr. Baines in 1837 Marshall. . 
endeavoured to exclude bishops eae 
from Parliament and abolish Church- 
rates; his colleague effectually coun- 
teracted both endeavours. Mr. Mar- 
shall, the Radical member, in 1817 
assisted the Protectionists in trip- 
ping up Sir Robert Peel, while Mr. 
Beckett remained faithful to his old 
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leader. In 1857 and 1859 Leeds 
supports Lord Derby by electing Wheelhouse . 





Mr. Beecroft, and the Opposition by Baines . 
again returning Mr. Baines. The is ape 
latter in 1866 votes for the Liberal 

Reform Bill, and to the end of the session opposes the Conservative 
Government; the former does exactly the reverse. 

I will not tire my readers by entering into more detail. Many 
other constituencies might be mentioned that have acted more or less 
on the same principle, if principle it can be called, as Leeds and Exeter. 
Bath, Hastings, Bolton, Carlisle, Boston, and Ipswich are all cases in 
point, and show how little the political faith of any borough can be 
relied on. There are exceptions, no doubt, to this rule, as to every 
other, but they are few and far between. Birmingham, with the me- 
tropolitan boroughs, excluding Westminster and Marylebone, are almost 
the only large-constituencies in England that have remained altogether 
faithful to Liberal principles since 1832. If we except pocket-boroughs, 
the rest are soon enumerated: Rochester, Huddersfield, Banbury, Shef- 
field, Stroud, Tavistock, Bury, and Wolverhampton—eight “among the 
faithless faithful found.’’ The Conservatives can point to a long list 
of counties that have never gone over to the enemy, but no town of 
importance. We give below, in a tabular statement, some of those 
boroughs that have proved most versatile as to their political faith. 
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It will be seen that, like the chameleon, they have changed their colour 
over and over again since the passing of the first Reform Bill. 

When Macaulay’s New Zealander, long foretold, comes at last and 
reviews the history of what once was mighty England, nothing will 
strike him with greater wonder than this, that in a land which boasted 
to be the Palladium of truth and honesty—which claimed to be the 
birthplace of free institutions and independent thought—the most in- 
telligent and enlightened portion of her people, in the zenith of her 
glory, were unable to form any sound or lasting opinion on the funda- 
mental principles of government. 
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LETTERS FROM LILLIPUT 
BEING ESSAYS ON THE EXTREMELY LITTLE 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


X. ON A LITTLE LEARNING—AND IS IT A DANGEROUS THING? 


“Ha!” the charitably-minded critic who reads the title to this article 
—read no more than the title, critic, I implore you!—may cry, “ he 
who wrote this article—the jackanapes !—may perhaps, for once in a 
way, be accepted as an authority. He has little learning enough, good- 
ness knows; and he should properly be able to tell us whether a little 
learning is a dangerous thing or not.” 

But I can’t. I do not even know so much about learning, whether 
it is good or the contrary to have a great deal or a very little of the 
commodity ; and is it a commodity? Well, since “ Miriam cures 
wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsam,” book-learning—if book- 
learning be real learning, which I very gravely doubt—may be held 
to be a kind of marketable article, fetching now a princely, and now 
a pauper price; subject to curious fluctuations, as the laws of supply 
and demand may warrant, yet bringing to the vendor, under most 
circumstances, something of the nature of remuneration. That old 
Warwickshire vicar, who has retailed so much idle gossip about Shake- 
speare in his Diary, gives us the name of the first English author— 
was it Dr. Calamy ?—who ever received “copy-money” from the book- 
sellers; and every schoolboy knows—what is there which that school- 
boy is not expected to know?—the stories of Milton’s contract with 
Samuel Simmons for Paradise Lost, and Dryden’s ten-thousand-verse 
contract with Jacob Tonson. Yet hundreds of years before authors 
ever got “ copy-money” their learning was marketable, and it brought 
them cash. Aristotle, you may be sure, did not teach Alexander for 
nothing—pour des coquilles de notx—or for the sake of the hero’s beaux 
yeux. Socrates, I am inclined to think, was often obliged to his friends 
for a small loan; and Plato was a “‘ Dominie,” who, as the old Laird 
of Auchinlech said contemptuously of Dr. Johnson, “ kepit a schule, and 
ca’d it an acaademy.” ‘There were no Murrays or Longmans to pay 
munificent prices to Horace for his lays, or Virgil for his epic; yet 
both Meecenas’s friend, and the reputed son of a jackpudding to a 
classical Dr. Dulcamara, did pretty well by their poetry—much better 
than the late Mr. Wordsworth, who was rewarded only by a moderate 
pension and the post of distributor of stamps for the county of West- 
moreland; and the Mantuan bard, besides, is said to have made a very 
handsome thing out of farming, combined occasionally with a little for- 
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tune-telling. Juvenal was a “ military swell,” who squeezed the Egyp- 
tians, it has been hinted, pretty tightly when he was in command among 
them; and Catullus, as we know, was an elegant gentleman, on the 
site of whose delicious villa at Sermione I have often gazed wistfully 
from the window of a wretched little inn at Desenzano, on the Lake of 
Garda. These ancient gentlemen seemed to have got on admirably 
without the help of any “eminent publishers.” It is the fashion 
among literary men at the present day to sneer at the old dead-and- 
gone patron, the royally-descended senator, the noble lord, ingenious 
baronet, worthy knight, or what not, to whom our predecessors used 
to write dedications, and who filled their pouches with broad pieces for 
the same. The author of the Victorian era is accustomed to remark 
loftily, that the public is his best patron, and that to the public only 
he looks for support. There is much humbug in this. We are fain to 
dispense with the patron for the simple reason that, as a rule, he no 
longer exists; he can’t be got hold of. My lord has come down into 
the literary arena, and writes books himself—big books, good books 
sometimes, and which run to a second edition. Literary men have 
grown so haughty that they claim social equality with my lord. My 
lord, with a charmingly-affable smile, admits the claim. He is glad to 
have admitted it, for he is absolved from the necessity of giving the 
literary man anything. My lord asks him to dinner sometimes. The 
author is invited as an equal. He is not made to sit below the salt; 
he is not expected to withdraw, with the domestic chaplain, when the 
pudding is served. Nay, he asks my lord to dinner in return. I am 
acquainted with a novelist, sir, who has entertained earls; and, ere J 
die, I hope to get a bishop’s legs under my mahogany, at present 
rusticating at Taylor’s Repository, Pimlico. To dine a bishop is the 
height of my ambition. And the most curious thing is, that when my 
lord is asked, he comes, and behaves himself quite as an ordinary gen- 
tleman. How can you expect this affable nobleman to fling you a 
purse of jacobuses, or to recommend you for the place of a commis- 
sioner of hackney-coach duties, or paymaster of the band of gentlemen- 
pensioners? Phillips, who wrote the Splendid Shilling, was the first ; 
Gifford, the author of the Baviad and Meviad, and the translator of 
Juvenal, was the last. Both had patrons. Gifford’s in particular, the 
princely Lord Grosvenor, did his protégé inestimable good. Where 
would Jeremy Taylor have been during the evil days of the Protec- 
torate, when he had lived “to see the tabernacle covered with skins 
of beasts, and made ambulatory,’ without the protection of the good 
Earl of Carbery, and the sweet tranquil Patmos of the Golden Grove? 
Old Hobbes of Malmesbury had his patron. Good Dr. Watts, but for 
the protection of Sir Thomas Abney and his amiable consort, might 
have cracked stones or cobbled shoes for a livelihood. But his patrons 
installed him in “a country recess,” where he had the privilege of 
“ the fragrant bower, the spreading lawn, the flowery garden, and other 
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advantages, to soothe his mind and aid his restoration to health; to 
yield him, whenever he chose them, most grateful intervals from his 
laborious studies, and enable him to return to them with redoubled 
vigour and delight.” The Doctor lived in this vale of milk and honey 
for six-and-thirty years. Lady Abney was as fond of him as Sir 
Thomas, and Mrs. Elizabeth Abney, their daughter, emulated the affec- 
tion of her papa and mamma for the exemplary inmate of Abney Park; 
so the Doctor lived in clover, peacefully kicking his heels up, and 
writing those charming hymns and that capital treatise on logic, out 
of which yesterday I got the particulars of the Protagorean dilemma, 
about which I may ‘have something to say to you presently. Which 
was better, to live at Abney Park surrounded by all sorts of nice things, 
and writing beautiful books at one’s leisure, or to reside in the cock- 
loft in Petty France, where the translator of Thucydides, the compiler 
of voyages and travels, and the contributor to Mist’s Journal, lay three 
in a bed; to prowl about booksellers’ shops, and be Curll’s hack or 
Tonson’s bond-servant ; to dine at a twopenny ordinary, and die in the 
kennel, or, at best, in the workhouse? Greater writers than Watts 
have died there. For my part, I think much evil has been spoken, 
and most unjustly, against the patron. Here is his health! It was 
a patron who took the Rev. Mr. Eustace to Italy, and enabled him to 
write his Classical Tour. But for patronage, Thomson might have 
starved; but for my lord we should never have had Coxe’s 7ravels— 
voluminous, if you will, but eminently readable—or Mickle’s transla- 
tion of the Lusiad; utterly unreadable, but indubitably respectable, 
as is that Caledonian version of Camoéns. The patron, gentlemen, 
with all the honours! He was a jolly good fellow, very often; and 
we wept at his death, guippe benignus erat. He kicked the author 
sometimes. Well, are your lumbar vertebre wholly unbruised, my 
Plagosus? His lordship occasionally insulted his client. Zh, bien! is 
it not possible to be kicked, beaten, insulted nowadays, and without 
so much as a pennyworth of golden ointment to heal our broken pates 
withal? I wish somebody would board and lodge me gratuitously for 
six-and-thirty years, or for six-and-thirty months. I think that I could 
endure to be snubbed every day at lunch-time, and to be kicked down- 
stairs, say, on the first Tuesday in every month. Swift must have 
gone through an enormous amount of snubbing at Moor Park; yet 
there is nothing in the Zale of a Tub that bespeaks the broken spirit 
or the crushed heart. It was not until he had become himself a patron, 
and could bully lords and curates and servants, that he wrote cynic- 
ally. Slavish treatment, I have heard, makes slavish souls. Psha! 
The sailors who won Trafalgar, the soldiers who won Waterloo, were 
lashed every day as hounds are lashed; and they were the very soldiers 
and sailors who were accustomed to sing, ay and to prove, most lustily 
that Britons never would be slaves. 

Is a little learning a dangerous thing ? and should we drink deep, 
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or refrain from touching altogether the Pierian spring? Let me see, 
where was the Pierian spring? I turn up the index to Dr. Dymock’s 
Ovid. Well, here is Pierus, a mountain in Macedon, from which the 
district was called Pieria. The Pierian spring flowed, it is to be pre- 
sumed, from the mountain in question. The Pierides, my index goes on 
to say, were the Muses, and had their residence in Pierus. Very good, I 
begin to feel quite learned ; only, casting my eyes just five lines upwards 
on the page, I find that Pierus was a Thessalian, very rich in land, and 
that the Pierides were the nine daughters of Pierus and Enippe, who 
challenged the Muses to a contest in singing, and, on being surpassed, 
were changed into magpies. Very good again: only isn’t there some- 
thing wrong in the index to Dr. Dymock’s Ovid, an approved school- 
book ? Ifthe nine Muses and the nine Pierides were the same person- 
ages, how could the last have held a musical contest with the first, and 
losing, been transformed into magpies? Of course the apparent ano- 
maly can be easily explained by the really learned, who will show that 
there are nine times nine myths about the Muses and the Pierides and 
the Thespiades ; but what is our wretched little friend the traditional 
schoolboy to do? He turns up Dr. Dymock’s index. He turns up two 
statements which seem grossly contradictory. His answers, when inter- 
rogated on the famous fable Pieridum certamen cum Musis, must neces- 
sarily be confused and blundering. The fault is not his, but the index- 
maker’s, who didn’t explain matters properly; but the end of the unhappy 
schoolboy is, to be himself turned up and whipped. And this is why 
the springs that flow from Pierus and from Helicon likewise are so often 
made briny by children’s tears. 

So far as I am concerned, I can afford to snap my fingers both at the 
earned and the unlearned. I have quite made up my mind as to the 
myth of the contest between the Muses and the Pierides, because I pur- 
chased two years‘ago in Venice a sumptuous engraving from a picture 
by the Chevalier Vanderwerff representing the summit of Mount Pierus 
itself, with the Pierian spring in the centre, flowing in “ blubbering 
rills,” in the approved pseudo-Miltonic fashion, from a large pipkin of 
classical design. The crest of the hill is occupied by all the gods and 
goddesses sitting im banco (that is to say, on a green bank) in a kind of 
mythological judge-and-jury society, Apollo with his lyre standing up 
right in the midst of the assembly to “see fair.” The nine Muses 
are ranged on one side the stream, and the nine Pierides on the other; 
the artist having drawn a subtle distinction between the rival bands of 
cantatrict in depicting the Muses loosely clad in classical draperies, 
while the nine Pierides, like the “liddle mermaid” in Mr. Hans Breit- 
mann’s song, have literally “noding on.” “I'was all very well of the 
index-maker to tell us that Pierus was a man very rich in land; but 
to judge from the pictorial testimony of the Chevalier Vanderwerff, 
Pierus’ nine daughters were very badly off for clothes. 

Is a little learning a dangerous thing? and, if such be indeed the 
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fact, what is the minimum quantity of erudition which may be acquired 
without putting one’s soul or one’s body in peril? Why should you 
or I be hopelessly condemned for the smallness of our knowledge, if, 
when we attempt to take a long deep draught from the Pierian spring, 
our mouths are filled by the sand and grit with which the blundering 
index-makers have poisoned the once-clear element? Is there any other 
Pierian spring anywhere else ? and is that pump locked up, or free to 
all comers bringing their own jugs? 

If a little learning be a dangerous thing, may not a large amount 
of learning, or—I will let you have the lemma all ways—no learning 
at all, be things even more perilous? In the opinion of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, the tendency of education is rather to increase than to dimi- 
nish crime. Argal, as Mr. Constable Dogberry would say, if there were 
no such thing as education, would there be an utter cessation of all 
crime ? 

“ Es sabio,” say the Spaniards, “ porque no sabe; peré cuando sabe, 
sabio esté.” He is wise because he knows nothing; yet when he knows 
all, he is wise. A sufficiently obscure proverb, and one of which the 
application may cut both ways, but with equal truthfulness. That very 
small child in arms, who, with a damp pudgy forefinger, is inscribing 
cabalistic characters on his nurse’s cheek, has about him, for all his 
infancy, something of an infinite thoughtfulness. After a dim uncertain 
manner he strikes you as being as much a figure of Wisdom as that bald- 
headed patriarch yonder, sitting perchance on a bench in the Luxem- 
bourg-gardens, close to the Boulevard de l’Observatoire, and who, with 
his walking-stick, is working out in the gravel, say the twenty-first 
proposition of the third book of Euclid. The segment BAED being 
less than half a circle, he draws in the circle A BC D, A F to the centre, 
produees it to C, and joins C E. He is very wise—as wise as the won- 
derful man in the nursery rhyme. We all know M. Laplace Descartes 
de l’Etoile, member of the Institute, associate of several Academies, 
and knight of many orders. He has written a whole library. He dis- 
covered two additional satellites to the planet Lenunculus. He can 
foretell storms, and presage eclipses. He can account for the milk in 
the cocoa-nut. He is wise; yet extremes meet, and there is an odd 
connection between his dreamy expression of sapience and that of the 
brat in the bib working out Ais proposition on the brown cheek of his 
Normandy nurse. 

The Roman emperor Caligula, we are told, having a mind once 
upon a time to invade Britain, brought a large army down to the coast 
of Gaul, over against our shore—to Valerie-sur-Somme, it may be. His 
legions were presently set in array. The emperor shipped himself on 
board a vessel, weighed anchor, and launched out; but he had not been 
long on the sea when he returned again; had his soldiers drawn up in 
order of battle; and charged every man straightway to begin—what ?— 
the pike-exercise, sword- or buckler-play? No; gathering cockles. Not 
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idly should we set down Caligula to have been in this instance a trifler 
or a fool. There may be deep wisdom, after making an immensity of 
preparations for a given purpose, in tucking-up your shirt-sleeves, and 
setting about cockle-gathering. 

“ El Diablo,” I quote the Castilian again,—yet who is so rich in pro- 
verbs as he?—“ sabe mucho, porque es viego ;” he knows much because 
he is old. Yet do we not learn from Ben Jonson that the Devil can be 
an Ass? and where, if you please, can you find a greater fool than an old 
fool? It would be well worth inquiry—but the investigation is foreign 
to my present purpose—to ask whether the vast majority of the difficul- 
ties into which, at all times, nations have gotten themselves, have not 
been primely due to the folly, stupidity, obstinacy, and perversity of old 
men. In 1847 Europe was altogetier governed by dotards. Louis 
Philippe and Guizot, Nesselrode and Metternich—power on every side 
was wielded by doddering old bucks with wigs and false teeth. A 
pretty kettle-of-fish, too, did reverent Age cook for us in the first year 
of the Crimean War. Old ministers (cet excellent Aberdeen), old gene- 
rals, old medical directors, old commissariat officers, and old muskets 
and cartridges from the Tower. Was it not a knot of rancorous old 
men who plunged America into civil war in 1861? And by whom, 
during five-and-twenty centuries, have the grand things been done, the 

‘decisive blows stricken? Young Moses is a statesman, economist, law- 
giver; old Moses loses his temper and quarrels with the tribes. Young 
David, from quite a humble position in life, gets to the top of the tree; 
but old David makes a sad spectacle of himself, and behaves on more 
than one occasion with the most shocking levity. The most brilliant 
successes of Caesar and Pompey were achieved when they were young. 
Alexander was a mere boy when he conquered Asia. The young Napo- 
leon beat all the old generals and all the old diplomatists that came in 
his way, and was master of half Europe by the time he was forty. Byron, 
looking at what he was, and what he did, was almost incredibly young. 
Yet had Alexander’s life been prolonged he might have become as un- 
seemly an object as Mr. Thackeray’s Sir George Tufto; Byron might 
have developed, the wrong way, into a leering cynical satyr,—a Mar- 
quis of Steyne; and Napoleon the Great? well, we know what he be- 
came before he was fifty—grossly fat, sluggish, indolent, obtuse. His . 
Waterloo campaign, the greatest military authorities tell us, was a 
series of blunders; and it is certain that his conduct in captivity was 
neither wise nor dignified, nor even commonly sensible. Yet old men 
have the impudence to prate, forsooth, of the “vanity” of youth, un- 
toward, ever spleeny, ever froward. Proverbial lore so abounds in 
sneers at and warnings to youth, that one almost feels inclined to think 
that proverbs have been mainly the composition of old men. The plain 
truth, my boy, is, that the fogies are jealous of us young fellows. They 
envy us our hair unflecked with gray, our smooth and ruddy cheeks, 
our bright eyes, our elastic step, our erect carriage, our buoyant spirits 
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and generous impulses. The cankered old curmudgeons! I could say 
a great deal more on this head, did I not remember that I am no longer 
young. 

And remembering this, I may say, Go to, vain and forward youth, 
with your monkey jacket and your more than monkey ways, your 
stand-up shirt-collar with the tips turned down, and your shiny hat 
with the brim turned up. Where gottest thou that goose-look, and 
that scarf with a breast-pin three inches lower down than it should 
be? Away, inconsequent puppy, with your eyeglass, your horsy slang, 
your idiotic puns, your music-hall songs and nigger-dances! Go to; 
you are impertinent, obtrusive, and offensive; nay more, much more 
than that—you are ignorant. What does a young manknow? ‘There 
is young Jack Cadsby, who writes smart paragraphs in that famous 
satiric journal (illustrated), the Cupping-Glass, and who only last week 
fired-off an epigram against me, more than hinting that I was a dullard, 
an impostor, and a dolt. Come hither, Jack. Say, lad, what dost 
thou know ? Why, bless us every one, how can the boy know anything ? 
Why, I remember him in petticoats and a perambulator. Jack, when 
you were but five years of age my intercession saved you from a whip- 
ping when you had been denounced by the housemaid for attempting 
to administer slate-pencil to the ducks in St. James’s Park. Jack, 
many a time and oft have I tipped you sixpence to buy sweetstuff 
withal. You young dog, you know I have! You used to call me 
“ Sir ;” you were proud to sit by my side when you came into the 
parlour with the dessert after dinner on Sundays. I believe you and 
your little sister—she is a lady of the period now, and sweeps by me 
as haughtily as though she were Queen Esther newly come from seeing 
Haman hanged—have played at me, with the aid of two chairs and a 
sofa-pillow. You thankless rogue! I bought you a box of ninepins 
once. And now this fledgling pecks at me! Bits of his shell yet cling 
to his back; yet he struts about, quizzing the oldest inhabitants of the 
farmyard. LEgg-shells! Why, I see he is advertised in the Zimes to 
deliver a lecture this evening “on the Art of Sucking Eggs” to a grand- 
mothers’ meeting at the Mother Redcap. I am told the dog writes 
leading-articles in the Datly Peppercastor. J knew him before either 
his whiskers or his intellect grew; nor is the growth of either much 
to speak of now. I was reading a smart article attributed to Jack only 
yesterday. ‘Old Cobbett once remarked,” he began. What do you 
know about ‘old Cobbett,” young sir? Because you were once taken 
on a half-holiday to Madame Tussand’s, and saw there the waxen 
gentleman in top-boots and a broad-brimmed hat, whose lungs are 
wound-up with a key and who pants by clockwork, are you to be 
justified in claiming acquaintance with the famous Peter Porcupine— 
with the terrible Registrar who wrote at the sign of the Gridiron? He 
would have ‘old Cobbetted”’ you, had he taken you in hand, vain youth. 
But Cobbett or Montesquieu, Chrysostom or Sir Thomas Browne, 
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Geoffrey of Monmouth or Hobbes of Malmesbury, are all alike to Jack 
Cadsby. It is impossible that he could have read seventy consecutive 
pages of any one of these authors; but he has quoted, with all the as- 
surance in the world, little bits from their writings. Rabelais and Mon- 
taigne: he has them at his fingers’-ends; but his knowledge either of 
the one or the other does not extend beyond the extremities of his 
digits. He has never thrust his arm up to the shoulder. Who has? 
I declare that one of the most accomplished men of this age, writing 
to me, not long since, to tell me that he had just purchased a copy of 
Montaigne, added, with a degree of modesty that was quite touch- 
ing, Iwonder whether I shall ever read much of him!” Macaulay, 
speaking of the prolixity of the Faery Queene, observes somewhere that 
“few readers are ever in at the death of the Blatant Beast ;” but, as 
it happens, the Blatant’ Beast does not die; and it is clear that, for 
one, Macaulay had never thoroughly perused Spenser’s beautiful and 
interminable poem. Mr. Mason Jones learned the whole of Paradise 
Lost by heart; but ere he had half spouted it forth at St. Martin’s Hall 
his audience fled, howling. A great English writer was once engaged 
to write a preface to a new edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress. He was 
an unconscionably long time over his task ; and alleged as an excuse, 
that there was a good deal of Bunyan’s book which he had never read 
before. A critic, lately deceased, once accused me of making improper 
use of the old locution Vidi tantum. I challenged him to tell me in 
what ancient author the locution occurs. He could not; and “ripe 
scholars” are ofttimes as crassly ignorant as Jack Cadsby. 

But Jack !—how can the whippersnapper have the face to tell me 
that he knows anything? Where was he when the Chandos clause 
was smuggled through parliament? Did he ever see Joseph Ady, or 
Colonel Sibthorp, or Mr. Muntz of Birmingham—at one time, young 
John, the only gentleman in England who wore a beard? Does Cadsby 
recollect a single mail-coach, a single member of parliament’s “ frank,” 
a solitary pair of hessian-boots with tassels on human legs? Why, so 
recent is this Cadsby that he has probably never seen an officer in the 
British army arrayed in a swallow-tailed coat and epaulettes. The 
coxcomb, I have said, is twenty. Now, I will grant him to be even 
twenty-two, or three, or five; I will grant him duly degreed from the 
University, or entered at the Inns of Court,—but at five-and-twenty, 
Cadsby, what do you know? When the Revolution of February 48 
took place, you were four years old. Children of your age were not 
admitted to the opening of the Great Exhibition of 51. The Crimean 
War found you a boy at school; when the Indian Mutiny broke out 
you were but thirteen; and you were still in a jacket when Solferino 
and Magenta were fought. Cadsby, withdraw! 

But Cadsby, clamouring from outside the doorway through which 
I have thrust him, asserts that there is no need to have seen things 
to know all about them. “I have read hard,” cried Cadsby. Cadsby, 
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you fib, you are “ unhistorical,” as Dr. Colenso used to say. You have 
not had time, my young friend, to read sufficient to give you even a 
tolerable acquaintance with any one of the things I have mentioned. 
You were the idlest young scamp, Cadsby, at school that ever I re- 
member to have seen; and when you came home for the holidays you 
did nothing but tease your old aunt, let-off fireworks in the back- 
garden, and plague your relations and friends to take you to see the pan- 
tomimes. At college more than half the time which should have been 
devoted to severe study was given to boating, cricketing, boxing, foot- 
balling, foot-racing, drag-hunting, and what not. The pernicious 
preachments of the Reverend Charles Kingsley about Muscular Chris- 
tianity—were the Apostles professors of gymnastics ?—have led you, and 
thousands more British young men, to the assumption that violent bodily 
exercises are the most essential points in public education ; have led 
you to despise “reading-men” as “ muffs” and “ gerund-grinders.” 
Outdoor sports are all very well in their way; but youth is notoriously 
given to idleness, and athletics in nine cases out of ten simply amount 
to a license to shirk one’s lessons. One knows all the stock arguments 
in favour of elaborate bodily training. Athletics encourage habits 
of hardihood, manly feeling, high sense of honour: they have made 
an Englishman what he is, and that sort of thing. Precisely so. They 
have made an Englishman what he is. In nine cases out of ten they 
have made him, when he emerges from college, a valiant, generous, 
full-blooded, confident ignoramus. The tenth man has vot been stroke- 
oar to a crew of amateur watermen between Putney and Mortlake. 
He has ot followed the “drag,” or got himself beaten about the head 
and chest by the Game Chicken, at the cost of a guinea a thrashing. 
He went to the university to learn, and from it he passes to his 
chambers in Lincoln’s-inn or the Temple to learn more and more, 
until he shall have become really a learned man. No; he does not 
count for more than one in ten. Cadsby’s name is Legion, and, in 
his boating-guernsey, or his cricketing-cap and shoes, he stands before 
me, whooping “Mens sana in corpore sano!’ Yes, Cadsby, keep your 
body and mind both healthy as you can; but I have often known a 
condition of the rudest physical health to be quite compatible with 
the possession of no mind at all. Giles Jolter, the ploughboy who has 
just enlisted in the Buffs, is perfectly healthy ; he can neither read 
nor write. You, Cadsby, can just read and write; but much further 
than that your education does not extend. And, let me tell you, Cadsby, 
about a thousand years ago you had Saxon and Danish ancestors, who 
were tremendous fellows in the way of bodily health. They could eat 
more beef and drink more beer at breakfast than you can. They wrestled, 
and ran, and thwacked one another at quarterstaff, and they were very 
completely and crassly ignorant, calling monks and studious persons 
(of the last-named of whom there were a few scattered up and down 
Europe) shavelings, book-a-bosoms, and other engaging names. 
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In a book called the Anglo-Saxon Home I have read that one of 
the favourite amusements of the young Anglo-Saxon warriors when 
they had captured an enemy in battle was to make what was termed 
a “spread eagle” ofhim. The prisoner was laid supine on the ground, 
and then the victor proceeded deftly to cleave his person in twain, from 
the navel to the chaps. The portions so divided were forced outwards, 
so as to give the body a gracefully aleated or winged appearance; and 
it is possible that proficiency in the manufacture of spread eagles with 
symmetry and despatch was, in those days, accounted a far more be- 
fitting accomplishment for a young Anglo-Saxon gentleman than read- 
ing or writing. Bah! of what use were the scribe’s acquirements ? 
Charlemagne became, in his way, a kind of Alexander. He was Lord 
Paramount, at all events, of the West; yet Pepin’s glorious son was, 
according to M. Auguste Thierry, such a very indifferent scholar, that 
his favourite mode of signing an imperial decree was to dip the finger 
of his glove into an ink-horn, and smear it in the shape of a cross at 
the bottom of the parchment. Therein acted a true gentleman. Never 
forget to wear gloves; but never mind the manner of your handwriting. 
Is it not, to this day, accounted in England rather a plebeian and un- 
genteel thing to write a very good hand—at least, amongst men? At 
Christ’s Hospital the study of caligraphy has always formed an integral 
part of a Blue-coat Boy’s education (the immortal Cocker taught writing 
in the mathematical school in Charles the Second’s time); and most 
“Blues” I have known have preserved, in after-life, a bold, maniy, 
legible fist; but at aristocratic Eton the writing-master’s art has been 
uniformly contemned and neglected. I know not what may be the 
case at present, but twenty years ago the Eton boys were not taught 
to write at all. They were supposed to have learnt the art, as Lord 
Malmesbury imagined they might learn French, in the nursery; and at 
school they had not even desks to write upon. Every boy had a little 
portfolio with portable inkstand, and when he was called upon to indite 
an exercise he put the portfolio on his knees, and scribbled away as best 
he could. 

The result of this charming system has been, that you may generally 
know an Eton boy in after-life not only by his generous and manly 
qualities—self-reliance, high sense of honour, etcetera, etcetera—but 
likewise by the villanous scrawl of pothooks and hangers run mad in 
which the poor fellow is fain to express his thoughts. I will say no- 
thing about his spelling ; for who can always spell correctly? Nor you, 
nor I, nor the Admirable Crichton (whom, by the way, I suspect to have 
been somewhat of an Admirable Humbug). The grossest impostor I 
ever knew was a man who professed to be conversant with seventeen 
languages. His polyglotism, however, mostly hailed from the Southern 
Pacific or the remote Orient, and it is certain that he did not know the 
French for “ fried potatoes.” 

Pray allow me to mention here, that I have not the slightest idea 
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of being able to wean one healthy full-blooded young Briton from his 
hunting, his shooting, or his coursing; his foot-racing, cricketing, 
bowling, or billiard-playing ; his rowing, or paddling, or boxing. He 
may “toss the caber” and “put the stone” all day long if he chooses. 
He may surfeit himself with “curling” or with “golf.” He may beat 
all competitors at “‘nurr and spell,” whatever nurr and spell may be; 
in the winter-time he may skate his ten toes off; or in summer he 
may take alpenstock in hand and shin up as many peaks, or slide 
down as many glaciers, as he pleases. Nay, if he has indulged in all 
these athletic diversions to satiety, and wishes for a change, I have not 
the slightest objection to his joining the Camberwell Youths, invading 
the belfry of the parish church, and allowing his arms to be half-tugged 
out of their sockets by ringing nine-hundred-and-ninety-nine treble 
bob-majors for a boiled leg-of-mutton and trimmings. It might be 
certainly preferable, so far as I am concerned, and conducive to my 
own peace and quietness, if his campanological exercitations did not 
take place at the parish church hard by the premises in which I occupy 
modest apartments, and if he did not choose as the time for his infernal 
tintinnabulation the precise time when I am endeavouring to unravel 
the mystery of the zodiacal signs, or correcting the proofs of that little 
tractate of mine (in contracted Etruscan: I have had a new font of 
type cast for the purpose, and the matrices were very expensive) on the 
Fringe of the Veil of the Semitic Isis. But why grumble against the 
joyous gymnastics of bell-ringers?—confound them! I am acquainted 
with a philosopher, who objects even to the sound of bells pealing for 
divine worship—those very church-going bells, the inability to hear 
which was, according to Cowper, so bitter a deprivation to Alexander 
Selkirk in his Juan-Fernandez solitude. Nay, the tolerant and charit- 
able Charles Dickens cries out in Hard Times against the “jangling” 
bells which “ drive the sick and nervous mad.” We should be patient 
under these minor inflictions. You don’t know till you have tried what 
a bore it is to reside in the immediate vicinity of the Falls of Niagara. 
First, you are continuously contemplating the contingency of chronic 
deafness. Next, everything around you—furniture, teacups in their 
saucers, handles in their doors, keys in their locks, and windows in their 
frames, are continually rattling and shaking. Your own teeth, at last, 
begin to chatter, and to vibrate loosely in their sockets; and the ulti- 
mate nervous impression of Niagara is of a combination of ague, palsy, 
and delirium-tremens. But you bear these ills with smiling resignation, 
and, at least’ twenty times a-day, audibly observe that the Falls are 
Wonderful, while you heartily concur with those of your friends who 
declare them to be Delightful. Irritable persons should bring a little 
of this placable feeling with them when it becomes incumbent on them 
to endure home noises. Children shrieking “‘ Champagne Charlie,” 
and doctors’ boys whistling “ Tommy Dodd ;” Mrs. Gummany’s parrot 
swearing like a trooper two doors off; Lydia Languish pounding away 
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at Erard’s grand over the way; the German band in the distance bray- 
ing “Take, then, the sabre, the sabre, the sabre ;” those appalling rail- 
way vans thundering along from King’s Cross; the muffin-man, the 
watercress-seller, nay the humble individual who cries hearthstones 
or chickweed,—all these may he productive of sounds which to some 
ears may be intolerable, and which in many instances drive the hearers 
to frenzy. 

You see how tolerant I can be, since, while expressing my candid 
conviction that athletic exercises carried to excess are often only an- 
other name for unbridled indulgence in idleness, I still refrain from 
recommending youth to abstain from the gymnastics in which so large 
a portion of their time is wasted. To have a pale face, to wear 
spectacles when one is young, or to confess that one sits up the greater 
portion of the night reading or writing, is accounted by many medical 
men acrime. ‘ You work too hard,” the doctor tells you. ‘You are 
using-up your brain too quickly. You are drawing on the reserve fund, 
and some of these days you will find that you have no balance left to 
draw upon. You must study less, and eat more and oftener.” I ap- 
prehend that such advice as this is of about the same practical utility 
as that which a doctor is once said to have given to the pauper mother 
of a consumptive child: ‘“ You must try a southern climate,’ quoth 
Dr. Sangrado; “ Madeira—no; the sea-voyage might be a little too 
long. Try Nice, or Mentone, or Cannes.” How was a pauper child to 
be taken to Cannes? How is the student to leave off studying? A 
learned man, shall he not be learned? And what does it matter, after 
all, if poring over books, or scribbling until the fingers are stiff, do 
make us pale, and silly, and dyspeptic? Are there no other ways of 
injuring our health besides studying? The same doctor who warns us 
that inordinate devotion to intellectual employment may soften our 
cerebellum, or play the deuce with our tissues, is candid enough to own 
that athletism often ends in paralysis or in a galloping consumption. 
A man may injure his health by over-eating quite as much as by over- 
drinking. It is as easy to be slain by a knife and fork as by the sword. 
Love will make a man ill: both the love which is satisfied and the love 
which is unrequited. Poverty will injure your health; so will riches. 
Want of exercise is detrimental to the preservation of sound health. 
To walk too much, again, is a bad thing. You may over-ride, over- 
swim, over-shoot, over-think yourself. A cow doesn’t chew the cud to 
excess ; a horse doesn’t take a “constitutional ;” a dog doesn’t use the 
dumb-bells. It is only Man who exceeds; it is only Man who grumbles 
at every deprivation, and misuses every gift. 





GLAMOUR 
BY THE COUNTESS VON BOTHMER 


In Two Parts :—Part II, 


Cuapter [. A Resouvrtion. 


PERHAPS none of us who have ever hoped or feared very intensely 
are quite ignorant of that sensation at the heart which seems very like 
suspended existence. We see the realisation of our hopes—or our fears 
—coming nearer and nearer, and we pause and shut our eyes, feeling 
that now the crisis approaches we are cowards at heart. And if this 
be true of fear, it is almost truer still of hope; if it be true of unhap- 
piness, it is almost truer of happiness. In the one case we have that 
sort of courage born of long endurance to strengthen and support us, 
to give us the heroism to endure the final pang, so long anticipated, - 
that, when it comes, our overwrought nerves drop down dead, rather 
with fatigue than with pain. But with joy—would we not rather defer 
the realisation of our day-dreams? Do we not instinctively feel that 
with realisation they will lose half their beauty? We have looked 
forward to this supreme moment so long; what is behind it cannot 
be more beautiful; and now that the moment approaches we would 
fain hold it from us, gaze upon it with enraptured eyes, and picture 
over again, and yet once again, to ourselves the bliss of that coming 
day. We tremble when our happiness comes very near to us. We are 
awed at the imminent realisation of our aspirations. We would fain 
pause and hang back yet a while, until we have gathered our energies 
and our forces of soul together to support this alp of joy. 

Thus it had been with Dolores. Once, looking over the balusters 
in Lowndes-square, she saw St. Vincent in the hall; he was waiting 
for Bessy and Lettice, and he glanced impatiently upwards, sweeping 
Dolores with his gaze as it were, yet without seeing her. 

She turned and fled to her room, and burst into a passion of tears. 

Once again she saw him in the Park, riding by his aunt’s carriage, 
and she could not but observe his tender, gallant manner as he bent 
towards Lettice. How beautiful he looked! Like some young god, 
she told herself; and very happy were her thoughts as she walked home- 
wards. Some day she and St. Vincent would meet again. Fate should 
bring them together, she would not fling herself in his way; and then 
he should woo her as a young prince woos his bride, and she would 
be somewhat reserved, as it becomes gentle ladyhood to be, so that 
he should put forth all his energies to win her; and then, when he had 
been constant and devoted to her during the time of a long probation, 
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she would raise him from his knees, and would lay her head upon his 
heart, and tell him frankly she was his; would tell him how she had 
watched him unseen and had tried and proved his love, and how she 
would always be gentle and faithful to him, never destroying their wed- 
ded love by caprice or perversity ; not sour or harsh, but always loving 
and tender to him, as becomes noble wifehood. Alas, poor Dolores! 

In the midst of all these phantasies a grim messenger came and 
tapped her on the shoulder, and bid her away from that garden of 
delights. Her father lay dying. Day by day, and night by night, she 
sat by him. Her aunt and uncle came up from Kingsmead, but he did 
not know them. Unhappy in the London air, feeling the confinement 
of the small house and the want of life and light about them, they 
did not remain long. ‘You will write to us, birdie,” said the old 
lady as she bid Dolores good-bye; “you will let us know if anything 
can be done for him.” Dolores said yes, she would; but when the 
doctor proposed change of air, and Dolores spoke of writing to her 
uncle and aunt for the necessary funds, Rebecca checked her fiercely, 
saying that they had done without their aid hitherto, and that they 
would do without it until the end; “they would have let us starve,” 
she cried bitterly, “ whils#they have been living in abundance.” 

* But, Rebecca, they did not know.” 

“Then they ought to have known.” 

“ But you would never let me tell them.” 

“Don’t argue with me, child; I know best.” 

“ But, Rebecca, if papa wants change ?” 

“He must want it, then, as he has often done before. Want must 
be his master.” 

Dolores’ heart ached, but she argued the matter no further. It 
seemed true that her aunt and uncle had been unkind and thought- 
less, and yet it was not really so. Captain Skeffington, though a sen- 
sitive weak man, would have taken pecuniary assistance from anyone 
without the slightest sense of humiliation or self-abasement in so 
doing; but he had Rebecca by him, and Rebecca he had always feared, 
and obeyed after a fashion so entirely reversed to the usual order of 
things, that there was no appeal against it, and thus late in the day 
even Dolores knew it was useless to resist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Skeffington, living their peaceful, prosperous, country 
life, full of plenteousness and repose, could not picture to themselves 
the narrowed, darkened, threadbare existence of their brother and his 
two daughters; now that they had come to town they had begun to 
realise some of the sad truths, and were perplexed and dismayed, and 
did not know how to set about altering the state of things. In their 
simple, countrified, out-of-the-world way, they had always thought of 
their brother as a well-to-do man, comfortably off, though living quietly. 

“You know he had 10,0007. when my father died,” said the squire, 
rubbing his chin thoughtfully and anxiously as he talked the matter 
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of his brother’s finances over with his fair comely wife, seated once 
more by their own fireside; “and then he had his pay, and our girl’s 
education was paid for out of her mother’s fortune, you know; so I 
don’t see how he’s got into these straits.” 

“Poor thing! But that Rebecca gives me the horrors, John. Was 
her mother like that ?” 

“She was a great raw-boned woman whom Tom picked up in some 
boarding-house; or rather, she picked him up. He was always a weak 
fellow, was Tom.” 

“TI tried to make Rebecca take something from me, but she wouldn’t. 
She stood grimly aloof, and said they asked no one’s aid, and that if 
they were poor, they were honest.” 

“T like her spirit,” said the squire. 

“AndI don’t. It is no good spirit that sacrifices a father to gratify 
a feeling which is only selfishness and pride.” 

“ Do not judge her harshly, love; why didn’t you give it to Dolores? 
if she is proud—and I suspect the minx has some of the old leaven in 
her by her going out as a governess, which I only looked upon as a 
whim before—if she is proud, she is loving as well, and she would 
have taken it.” 

“ But she wouldn't,” said the old lady, fairly crying now; “she 
confessed they wanted it, but she was afraid of Rebecca.” 

“D tion!” said the squire testily. 

“ Who are you blessing, my friend?” asked the rector’s calm voice, 
and the squire looked down abashed. 

But it was a relief to them to confide their perplexities to him, 
secure of the sympathy of his large loving nature, and sure that good 
sense, kindliness, and judgment would guide his counsel. 

And so it was settled he should go up to town in some sort as 
ambassador from them, to smooth away difficulties, and prevail upon 
Rebecca, if she would not take her father to the seaside, to bring him 
down to Kingsmead, where the calm pure country air and the com- 
plete change would be sure to do him good. Mr. Stapleton was to be 
sure and speak to Rebecca first, because she was very tenacious as to 
her rights of seniority; and he was to be very careful not to offend 
her in any way; and he was on no account to get Dolores into trouble 
by appealing to her. Thus hedged about with cautions, and bristling 
with counsels like a friendly porcupine, the rector of Kingsmead 
departed on his mission of love. 

His heart swelled as he thought of his darling in distress, in grief 
of mind—who knows? perhaps in want of means. Yes, it behoved him 
to be very delicate, very gentle and tender, very considerate and for- 
bearing and longsuffering, if needs be. He must not defeat the end 
and aim of his journey by any impatience ; for her sweet sake he must 
be wise as a serpent, and harmless as a dove. And so, pondering on all 
these things, a look of love, pity, and sympathy in his kind gray eyes, 
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and an expression that was not all pain about his firm mouth, Robert 
Stapleton made the journey to London, and did not find it long. 

But Rebecca was obdurate. Obdurate with a grim stoniness, with 
a@ persistent unwavering unwomanly hardness, that was a new experience 
to Robert Stapleton. No grace of manner softened her refusals, no 
gratitude tempered the asperity of ber tone. At first she persistently 
recurred to the neglect which she considered justified her rejection 
of all brotherly offices on the squire’s part; at last she contented her- 
self with simply answering “No” to all Robert Stapleton’s entreaties, 
representations, and arguments. 

It went to his heart to see Dolores’ face; so white, so cold, so 
angry. She never spoke, but she would look up at Rebecca from time 
to time with a fierce rebellion in her eyes that told more than many 
words what was passing within. She dared not trust herself to speak. 
Robert Stapleton saw this, and his heart bled for all the misery, love, 
anger, and humiliation pent up in hers. 

“Why,” said he gently to her one evening, as Rebecca left the 
room,— why don’t you, Dolores, speak, and appeal to her heart ?” 

“Heart!” she cried passionately, “she has no heart; when her 
father asks her for bread, she will give him a stone. It is all she has 
to give. This is not love for him, it is revenge, pride, selfishness; but,” 
she cried, springing up, “I will not see it, I will not bear it any longer.” 

“ You will take your uncle’s gift, Dolores, and use it for your father 
as he wished ?” | 

“No,” she said, suddenly withdrawing her hand from his, “ I can- 
not, dare not do that; but I will tell you what I will do—” then again 
she hesitated, turned red, and seemed at a loss to find words. But 
with a sudden gesture of confidence that was infinitely touching and 
graceful, she turned to him again, and stretching out her hand, said, 

** You shall lend me the money.” 

He understood all that this implied, and he took her outstretched 
hand in silence, as who should say, “I ratify that unspoken bond, and I 
promise not to trespass upon your goodness.” 

“It is in this way,” said Dolores. ‘Mrs. Dalrymple owes me a 
half-year’s salary. I wrote to her a few days ago, saying I feared that 
my absence must be very inconvenient, but that the state of my father’s 
health was such I could not leave him; and therefore I thought it bet- 
ter she should look out for another governess for Blanche and Helen.” 

‘cc And— ?” 

*“*T received an answer to say the children had gone to the country, 
and that it suited her better I should take my holiday now than later 
on, so that I need not worry myself on that score. But she did not 
enclose my salary.” 

‘* How inconsiderate !” 

“ About the wages? no, I think not. People of that class know 
nothing about money, or rather about the need, the bitter need, one 
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may have of it. If you will trust me until our return, Rebecca shall 
know nothing of this, and my father can have change of air without our 
borrowing of aunt and uncle Skeffington.” 

“Trust you, Dolores!” Was he not ready to lay all that he had 
at her feet, and she talked of trusting her with a few paltry pounds! 

“Yes,” she answered, just a trifle coldly ; “‘ trust me as you would 
have to trust any other person who came begging and borrowing.” 

He saw that she would have no difference made between herself and 
any casual petitioner, and he felt that he must have patience with this 
shrinking, impetuous, sensitive nature. He took her on her own terms, 
and loved her so much, that he even accepted an 10 U from her. 

And so they went to Dover; and Dolores sat by her father on the 
beach, and took long solitary walks, and once again her spirit grew 
calm and bright. 

In another fortnight Mr. Stapleton would come down to Dover to 
fetch his young brother home for the holidays, and then he would 
take Captain Skeffington to Kingsmead with him, whilst Rebecca and 
Dolores went home to Kensington. 

“ Castlewood. 

‘“‘ My pEAREsT DoLores,—I ought to have written to you long ago; 
but I’m always a bad correspondent, and here it has been impossible to 
do anything but dawdle. We have been enjoying these fine moonlight 
nights, and profiting by them to make distant excursions, so that we 
have quite ‘done’ the neighbourhood. The Castlewoods are very kind 
people; they are connections of mamma’s, and cousins of Lettice’s. 
We are only three miles from Parklands. Naturally, we have seen a 
great deal of Hugh; but why should I talk so much and never come 
to the point? Ofcourse you have guessed it long ago; we all saw it 
coming, but we none of us thought it would be so soon. Hugh is so 
gallant, and has so much chivalry in his manner towards ladies, that he 
seems to be in love with every woman he comes near, and yet somehow 
it is as though he did not care for any of them. Papa says that Hugh 
would have toasted ‘ the sex’ if he had lived in toasting days, and not 
any ‘bright particular star. Those must have been horrid times, 
mustn’t they, dear, when the gentlemen used to be found lying under 
the table with the bottles in the morning? And fancy having one’s 
name bawled out by a number of dreadful tipsy creatures! Quite 
shocking! But people say that love, and devotion, and gallantry, and 
that sort of thing, has suffered from the change, you know. I don’t 
think so; but then as nobody pays me any attention when there are 
prettier girls in the room (and there always are, Dolores), I can’t be 
supposed to offer an opinion worth mentioning. But, as I told you, 
Hugh and Lettice are engaged. The gardeners and all the people 
about the place are as pleased to see them walking about together as if 
they were a prince and princess; indeed, they are far handsomer crea- 
tures than any royalties I have ever seen. But perhaps that isn’t a 
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loyal sentiment ; and how selfish I am never to have asked after vour 
poor dear papa! Is he quite well again? And that horrid strict 
Rebecca? Have you any admirers at Dover, my dear? Of course you 
look seornful at this, but you know them all by sight, I daresay. Now 
don’t be angry; and mind you write me a dear, delightful letter about 
our fiancés. Ever your affectionate * BEssy. 


“P.§8. They are not going to be married yet, as Lettice is so young. 
Won’t she look lovely as a bride? She says she shall have white satin 
and Brussels point.” 

“Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun.” 

Why did these words come singing and surging through her brain? 
There she sat hopelessly, helplessly, stupidly on the beach, just where 
she had been when Rebecca had given her the letter hours ago; and 
her poor old father was by her side; but she had no thought for him, 
though the blazing August sun struck fiercely upon his head, and shone 
fall upon his pale careworn face. 

Yes, the “ rocks might melt” and the “ seas gang dry,” but as long 
as the “sands of life’ ran, Dolores’ face would never look the same 
again ; never wear quite the same expression as it had worn that bright 
summer’s morning before the post came in. She did not faint, or sob, 
or scream. She sat there stupefied, numbed, deadened. She could not 
think; she had no tears; no longing to rush away and passionately weep 
her heart out ; no sense of impatience, of anger, of injury, of rebellion. 
That was all to come. For the present she sat there, and looked out 
at the glittering sea with hot, dry, burning eyes, and cared for nothing. 
There had been a shock, and she had been paralysed; and until some 
friendly hand came to lead her away, she would continue so to sit, 
fixedly gazing out at that dazzling glittering sea, and only hearing the 
wearisome refrain of an old song, the very words of which scarcely con- 
veyed any meaning to her brain ; they seemed to have reference to some- 
thing of which she had known formerly, long ago, “ once upon a time”— 

* And I will come again, my love, 
Though ’twere ten thousand mile.” 

When Rebecca came and shrilly reprimanded her for keeping her 
father out so many hours, she was frightened at the white, silent face 
Dolores turned upon her. 

* Are you ill, Dorothy ?” she asked in a kinder tone than usual. 

“No,” answered Dolores, surprised and startled at the sound of her 
own voice. So also was Rebecca, it sounded so harsh and broken ; she 
looked searchingly at her sister, and then cleared her throat. 

‘“* Have they given you warning ?” she asked. 

** Warning? No, I had no warning,” answered Dolores, just a little 
wildly. Then seeing that her sister was observing her, she said, “ Why 
do you ask these questions, Rebecca ?” 
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“Because I know you heard from Miss Dalrymple this morning, 
and I thought they might not want you any more.” 

“No; Ono,” said Dolores, and walked on. 

She did not have a fever, though she was very ill for two days; 
dangerously ill, the doctor said. When Robert Stapleton came down to 
Dover a fortnight later, he was terrified at Dolores’ appearance. He 
asked her tenderly what ailed her? Nothing. Then he asked Rebecca, 
and Rebecca gave him the same answer, “ Nothing.” But the eyes of 
love are not to be deceived. A settled weariness had grown about 
Dolores’ mouth, a settled gravity on her brow; she smiled occasionally, 
but it was a mechanical, spiritless, wintry smile; pale and wan, like 
February sunshine. She was composed and quiet, but impenetrable and 
cold. Robert dared not say anything to her ; for the first time since he 
had known and loved her, he felt chilled and discouraged; there was 
an invisible barrier between them, and his sensitive heart felt it. 

And so she saw him take her old father away, and found no friendly 
word of thanks wherewith to repay him for all his patient care of the 
irritable invalid. Robert hoped, even up to the last moment before 
the train started, that she would give him one friendly look, one kindly 
smile; but he hoped in vain. She scarcely noticed him ; and when the 
train moved away, it was on her father that her eyes last rested. 

And had Dolores, then, so fondly, truly, deeply loved the playfellow 
of her first holiday-hours? She thought so, she thinks so still; but in 
truth it was her ideal that she had so loved and worshipped, and she 
could not bear that ideal to be so torn from her. Is not the unseen 
always better than the seen? Does not our very religion tell us this? 
Does not reality almost always fall short of imagination? And is it 
not hard to have our ideal torn from us, trampled underfoot, befouled, 
besmirched, so that it is hopelessly disfigured for ever afterwards? I do 
not believe that Dolores ever loved Hugh St. Vincent; but in him 
she loved all that heroism and genius, and chivalry and beauty, and 
grace of manner and charm of address, have ever claimed of love. To 
her he was the embodiment of all she had ever read, thought, imagined. 
In her wild, romantic, unworldly way, she had never doubted but that 
he would woo her; had never doubted that his troth was plighted to 
her as firmly as she thought hers plighted to him. She had pictured to 
herself how he would plead his cause; how she would prove him after 
the manner in which ladies of old proved their knights, and how then 
she would reward his faith and constancy by the full avowal of her own 
love and devotion. 

Poor silly, romantic, foolish child! If she had known the world 
better, she would never have seen these visions, worse than vanity, or 
dreamt such senseless delusive dreams. 

And then, too, it was a bitter pain to her proud heart to feel that 
she had given it unasked, in vain. She, who had scorned the idea of 
being lightly wooed and won, was never to be wooed at all by the man 
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who had all unwittingly won her heart from her! She was profoundly 
humiliated. She was, indeed, so self-abashed, that when the old cus- 
tomary longing came, as it would come, and tormented her with 
glimpses of her lost ideal, she would cast down her eyes before that 
calmer, brighter, purer self which had risen up to judge the old idle 
day-dream, and would feel sadly and sorrowfully that the bloom and 
flush and the dewy innocence of life were gone for ever. 

If in these moments of humiliation there was any drop of consola- 
tion in her bitter cup, it was in the thought, “ No one knows of this.” 
No, not even he who had forgotten her very existence; for now Dolores 
remembered that, though he had pressed her for some assurance of her 
love, she had given none, unless he could so interpret an evasive answer 
and a silent farewell. 

Had anyone told Dolores that he had kissed and made love to half- 
a-hundred pretty girls since he had seen her, that he had a score of 
rosebuds and as many locks of hair in his desk, she would have laughed 
the insinuation to scorn, and frankly have told her informant that she 
disbelieved him. But his betrothal, his engagement to Lettice—could 
that be ignored? No. She knew that it was a fact, and she realised 
and accepted it as such. 

And so she went back to Lowndes-square, and taught Helen and 
Blanche, who were under the care of a maiden aunt, whilst Bessy and 
Mrs. Dalrymple finished a round of visits that had to be accomplished 
before Christmas. 

Captain Skeffington came home at the end of October. Robert 
Stapleton brought him. Dolores was cold, and the cloud which had 
settled upon her face was still there, nor did it lift whilst he was in 
town. ‘He asked after her health, her pupils, her occupations, her 
amusements. She answered him with as much animation as though 
she had been reading a cookery-book, and then he went away. He 
saw that she avoided his gaze, and he was foolish enough to imagine 
she was thinking of the money she owed him. She had forgotten all 
about it; but the sight of him humiliated her. It reminded her of the 
love she had given unsought, and she trembled when she asked herself, 
‘“‘ What would Mr. Stapleton think of me if he knew all ?” 


CHAPTER II. 


ENGAGED, 


THERE are some women who can face anything unpleasant. Rebecca 
was such a woman. She did it unflinchingly, rather enjoying in anti- 
cipation the work she had set herself to do. She had on a pair of 
black-cotton gloves. She sat in that prickly arm-chair usually reserved 
for Captain Skeffington’s sole use. The gloves told their tale plainly 
enough. Miss Skeffington did not mean to employ herself with any 
sort of feminine trifling. The work she had on hand was of a different 
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nature, and she had concentrated all her forces on the one point, and 
did not mean to have them distracted by knitting or crochet. She had 
spread a coarse linen pocket-handkerchief over her knees, and she was 
waiting. She was, in fact, prepared to wait; she had taken up her 
position like a skilful general, and could afford to do so; for Dolores 
had been sent to Hampstead to visit an old servant, and Rebecca knew 
that her victim would soon arrive. There was nothing of the Minerva 
about her; she was simply an ugly, disagreeable old maid in black- 
cotton gloves, about to do an unwomanly thing in a peculiarly unplea- 
sant manner. 

Robert Stapleton’s knock was heard at the door, and the next 
moment he was shaking two of Rebecca’s drumsticks, which she had 
liberally extended to him as a sacrifice to hospitality. Having gone 
through the preliminary rites, she rasped her throat, and with some 
asperity begged him to be seated. 

Robert seated was more get-at-able than Robert standing. He 
was a tall man, with wide shoulders and a fine deep chest, and he had 
a way of smiling down upon his enemies which was not always exactly 
soothing to his antagonists. Rebecca had seen that smile. She knew 
there was secret defiance, and perhaps secret ridicule, beneath its good- 
nature. She declined to be smiled upon after this fashion. Having 
caught and caged her lion, she must torture him at her own convenience; 
he might be sat upon, but she must not be smiled upon. So she got 
him on to one of the slippery chairs, and then she told him to put his 
hat down, as what she had to say would take some time. He did as 
he was bid, carefully repressing the offensive smile. 

“ And now,” said Miss Rebecca, “I am going, sir, to ask you a 
plain question. What are your intentions towards my sister?” 

“Tshould say my intentions were ‘ good,’ but for that proverb about 
the paving-stones,” answered he, smiling, but not the worst smile. 

** Because,”’ continued Rebecca, disregarding the frivolous interrup- 
tion, “I must beg you not to come here as you have been doing. You 
seem always to be here since that unlucky day we met you in St. 
Paul’s. You brought my father up to town in October, you took him 
to Kingsmead in August, you were at Dover whilst we were there, and 
here you are again.” 

She wound up as though reproaching that inevitable personage who 
appears so faithfully in every Christmas pantomime. 

“ And is there any reason why I should not be here—I mean, in 
London?” 

“Every reason. Dolores is a vain, thoughtless girl, neither better 
nor worse than others, perhaps; but I cannot have her head turned by 
this kind of thing. She is in a good situation, and if she loses it 
through your fault, it wiil be a difficult thing for her to find another.” 

“ Miss Skeffington,” said Robert Stapleton, rising, “I honour your 
sisterly solicitude, and I will set your mind at rest. I am going to 
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Kingsmead the day after to-morrow. In calling here so often, I have 
obeyed your uncle and aunt’s wishes quite as much as the dictates of 
my own heart. I have the friendliest feelings towards your father. I 
am sorry if I have unduly intruded. As far as Dolores is concerned— 
well, I have asked her over and over again to be my wife. She does 
not love me; Ido not complain. Any man might be proud to win 
and wear her; but I have no claims to her regard beyond my devoted 
disinterested attachment to herself, if that may in anywise be so re- 
garded. I shall never ask her to be my wife again; but I shall not 
cease to watch over, to care for, and to love her. There, you may have 
my confession. I make it for Dolores’ sake. You have no right to 
know her thoughts or mine; and if I had not loved her as I do, I 
would not have spoken as I have done. Had I not loved her at all, 
pray believe me that your questions of to-day would not have forced me 
into marrying her. There is nothing so indelicate as a woman asking 
a man what are ‘ his intentions.’ Good-morning, Miss Skeffington.” 

So that was the end of it. He had called her indelicate, and had 
had the indecency himself to declare to her face that he loved Dolores, 
and would continue to love her. “ Disgusting!” said Rebecca to her- 
self; ‘‘ but it shows what a deceitful minx that girl is.” 

Of the interview, however, she said nothing to her sister; and as 
Dolores was too preoccupied to ask any questions, Robert Stapleton’s 
name was not mentioned between them, nor his visit in any way alluded 
to. The following afternoon he came whilst Rebecca was upstairs with 
her father, who.was again temporarily indisposed. Dolores was glad 
to have an opportunity of speaking to him alone, for Mrs. Dalrymple 
had paid her debts, and she was anxious to discharge hers. As she gave 
the bank-notes into Robert Stapleton’s hand, and just as he was rising 
to take leave, the door opened, and Rebecca, wiry and irate, walked in. 

“This is most dishonourable conduct, Mr. Stapleton!” she cried 
shrilly, and walking up to Dolores seized her angrily by the arm, 
holding that delicate member in a grim and merciless grip the while. 
“What did you tell me yesterday; and on the strength of that I have 
foolishly allowed you to come here to-day? Is it part of a minister’s 
duty to lead silly young girls astray? She is a heartless, vain, flirting 
coquette, and I will not have these goings-on!” 

Pain roused Dolores. She wrenched her arm from the vice in 
which it was held. Her eyes flashed fire, her colour rose, her voice 
trembled and was full of tears; she looked defiantly at her sister. 
Then glancing across to where Robert stood—ah, wise, patient Robert! 
—she moved towards him. Her hand slipped through his arm; he 
never looked at her. “Rebecca,” she cried, “how dare you talk in 
that way? ‘Leading me astray’? Why, he is the only friend I have, 
the only one who ever loved me. He has been a son to my father; 
he has been a brother to me. How dare you insult him in this house, 
where he has come as a benefactor, where he has every right to expect 
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gratitude? He has nobly asked me to marry him. I have refused, 
because I am not worthy of such love as his; but I should be the last 
and the lowest among the lowest and the mean, if I stood by and 
tamely submitted to hear him insulted.” The tears were rolling over 
her cheeks, and she did not know what she was saying. 

_ “ Things have come to a pretty pass, miss, when you are bold 
enough to speak like this,” sneered Rebecca. ‘‘ You need not be so 
anxious to defend the young man; he can fight his own battles.” 

The “ young man”—ah, wise Robert Stapleton, to stand by silently 
and see his destiny worked out for him by two women—the obligatory 
third was invisible—the “‘ young man” smiled for an instant that exas- 
perating smile which his enemies called sardonic, but spoke no word. 

* Bold enough ?” repeated Dolores, with a sob that was half a laugh, 
“‘T will be bolder than that. See, Rebecca, in your presence I ask him 
to forgive me for all my blindness and hardness of heart, for all my—” 

His arms were about her, his kisses on her lips; it was only when 
Rebecca banged the door in passing out, that Dolores awoke with a 
start to a sense of what she had done. 


There is immense rest in a great affection. It is like some: vast 
sea, on the unruffled calm of which we may float and dream, a blue sky 
above us, and illimitable space around. There is great repose in a 
strong, true, faithful love. We rest upon it, and do not need to buffet 


the waves; we feel that it holds us up above the chances and changes 
of this troublesome world ; and when we perchance strike on this quick- 
sand or that hidden rock, we turn to our life-buoy and let the waters 
go over us, for we know we are safe. 

Thus it was with Dolores. She often told herself that she was 
selfish in accepting Robert Stapleton’s love ; she often resolved to tell 
him why she could not love him as he ought to be loved; but she never 
did it. He seemed so happy, so content with the measure of love that 
she was able to mete out to him, that it would have been cruelty in 
those early days to disturb the serenity of his heaven. 

He had gone back to Kingsmead the day after his last happy inter- 
view with Dolores, and his daily letters breathed the happiest spirit. 
To her this correspondence was alike a great pleasure and a great relief. 
In his presence she would have been shy, constrained, and ill at ease; 
unwilling to see him as a lover, and yet fearful of wounding him by 
coldness and reserve. But she could write freely ; and she felt in this 
correspondence that they were learning daily to know each other better 
and better. But in the background the ghost of some strange pas- 
sionate emotion hovered, haunting her in her happiest moments. 

“T would not willingly deceive you in anything,” she wrote to him 
once, “ not even when the deceit might be a pleasing one; and, believe 
me, it costs me pain to say that I fear a kind of selfish gratitude is the 
strongest feeling towards you in my heart, just as I believe that pity 
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has been the mainspring of your affection for me. You must not think 
otherwise of me than I am; at least, I will not help you in your 
idealities. Iam so anxious you should believe that I am grateful. I 
should like to be able to do something for you. I should like to per- 
form all the little prosaic duties of life for you; to wait upon you, and 
nurse you, and mend your stockings, and make your tea. I do not wish 
for any greater things than these; I feel that the great things must be 
given to you and received by me. Your heart is full of pity, and mine 
is full of gratitude; have we not built our friendship on good foun- 
dations? I should like to hear you always; to look up to and lean 
upon you; to hold your hand and walk by your side. I am so safe 
when you are here; and, believe me, I am so humble and dutiful to 
you in my heart (whatever my manner may be), that I know no greater 
pleasure than in pleasing you.” 

And simple Robert Stapleton read her letters, and never saw, in 
his happy blindness, how much at variance such humility and submis- 
sion were with Dolores’ natural character. He wrote back, and told 
her he had been happy in loving her aimlessly, how far happier now 
with a prospect of their one day being for ever together, the dearest 
and nearest friends on earth. Had he seemed only the least bit sus- 
picious, she would have confessed; but how could she do it now? She 
had not the courage to break down his simple trust and cheerful un- 
questioning faith ; and so she let it go by. But to herself she often 
said: “ Ah, if he would only ask questions! If he would only unlatch 
the door, I would push it boldly open.” But Robert was content, and 
the door remained shut. 

And so the spring came, and the season was at its highest, and 
Dolores walked to and from the house in Lowndes-square with a sense 
of rest and calm at her heart that was infinitely soothing. She shud- 
dered when she looked back and remembered all the passionate emo- 
tion that had convulsed her being; and she blushed to think how she 
had in her wild delusion and folly spurned the pure noble love of this 
simple, honest, manly heart. He was so gentle and so patient, so tender 
and so strong ; so full of care for her, so anxious to let her feel that her 
wishes and her welfare must ever be his first consideration, that she 
felt humbly and sadly she could never half repay his devotion. 

The more she saw of this crystal soul, the more she felt her own 
unworthiness and littleness. ‘I am so sure of you,” she wrote once; 
‘that is what makes me so happy. I do not mean sure of your affec- 
tion to me, sure of your unselfish devotion, but sure of you. It makes 
me glad to think that such as you are, you are; and that, with or with- 
out me, and leaving my relationship to you entirely out of the question, 
I know you to be perfectly upright and honourable, loving and true.” 


In the rectory-garden at Kingsmead a happy man walked to and 
fro; he now and then drew forth her letters and kissed them. Ah, 
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what golden visions those kindly gray eyes saw in the bright future ; 
what heavenly dreams they dreamt! And now it was July, and soon 
Dolores would have her holidays, and would come down to the Manor; 
and there would be no more letter-writing (here he kissed those dear 
letters again), but a real living presence—a soft warm hand to clasp, 
a shy heart to tame. Ah, how gentle he would be with her! he would 
not press her, or hasten her in any way. Had she not nobly come to 
him of her own accord? And when he thought of all the generous 
indignation that had flashed out of those dear eyes, and remembered 
how she had come to him so frankly, putting her hand into his with 
such perfect confidence, his heart melted, and his eyes filled with tears, 
and he told himself that she surely loved him. 
* * * * * 

* Bessy!’ cried a gay, ringing voice; “ Bessy, where are you and 
your conscience? I can wait no longer! Why do you hide yourself in 
such obscure holes and corners ?” 

The schoolroom door burst open, and on the threshold stood a 
young man with a flower in his coat, and a saucy smile on his hand- 
some good-tempered face. Opposite the door was a bookcase ; some- 
one was reaching books down, but as the door burst open, a face with 
large dark eyes, that looked half-scared and wholly astonished, turned 
and gazed upon the intruder. There was a moment’s pause, during 
which the books fell down, and neither of these two young people 
spoke. Then Dolores, seeing there was no escape, recovered her pre- 
sence of mind, and turning to St. Vincent as though she had never 
seen him before in her life, she said gravely, but with exquisite polite- 
ness, “‘ Miss Dalrymple is not here; if you will allow me, I will ring 
the bell and inquire whether she is at home.” 

Her heart gave one great bound, which brought the colour to her 
cheeks; otherwise she stood there as calm, as cold, as composed, as a 
queen giving audience to a subject. 

St. Vincent stared, hesitated, blushed. “Allow me to pick up 
those books,” he said, glad to stoop down and hide his confusion. “I 
thought—I—O,” cried the young man, looking at her once again, “it 
is you—I cannot be mistaken; you have not forgotten me, Dolores ?” 

“T am Mrs. Dalrymple’s governess,” said Dolores coldly; “you are 
very kind to remember me, Lord St. Vincent.” 

“ Kind ?” he cried, coming towards her with that gay, winning, 
natural, assured manner that stole its way into everyone’s heart. 
“Kind? How could anyone forget you? I never have, though I’m a 
thoughtless, forgetful fellow enough: I remember everything about you; 
and the old barrack you were living in down at what’s-his-name, and 
that old fellow who led this bear, you know, and—” 

There was not the slightest response in Dolores’ face. Her eyes 
looked grave and severe. He stopped, and then went on again as 
though all were right. “What a jolly little girl you were! It’s ages 
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ago, you know; and what a time we had during the haymaking! Do 
you remember that brown frock, and the awful tear you made in it, 
and your head—your hair I mean—getting so full of burrs and bits of 
hay? Wasn’t it all fun?” 

“Very good fun for children,” said Dolores seriously; “but if you 
will allow me, my lord, I will ring to inquire for Miss Dalrymple.” 

Something in her tone stopped him. What right had this young 
person to give herself airs? Why did she put on the manner of a 
nymph or goddess? He wasn’t used to that kind of thing; women 
were never like that to him, and he wouldn’t stand it. Some people 
thought St. Vincent’s impertinence charming. He would try its effect 
on Dolores. 

“ No, don’t ring,” he said, laying his hand on hers as she was going 
to pull the bell; “I'll find Bessy; just tell me how all my old friends 
down there are: they were very good to me, you know.” 

“They are all quite well,’”’ said Dolores, softening. 

“ And—the roses? Do such ‘red, red roses’ bloom there still ? 
You remember the roses, Dolores, and—the kiss?” 

His bright blue eyes were looking mischievously into hers, and his 
beautiful curly head was an inch or two nearer than it need have been. 
If he hoped to have disconcerted her, he was disappointed. 

“T must wish you good-afternoon, my lord,” she answered quietly, 
‘since you will not allow me to be of any use to you;” and bowing to 
him, with serious eyes, she left the room. 

She tied on her bonnet resolutely in the little room where her 
walking-things were kept (bonnets were worn then), and pulling her 
veil over her face, went downstairs and out into the quiet square. St. 
Vincent stood where she had left him—planéé-la, as our friends say. 
He took the flower out of his buttonhole and chewed it up. Such a 
thing had never happened to him in his life before. ‘“ By George!” he 
said to himself, ‘‘ who’d have thought that little wild girl was to grow 
into this? I was awfully spooney upon her, I remember. Regularly 
gone. But she’s a splendid-looking creature. There’s race, fire, life, 
flesh and blood there; I always did hate your moonshiny, silvery, placid, 
milk-and-watery sort of woman,” he continued (obligingly thinking of 
Lettice), “they are so wearisome; it’s like a perpetual simper, it palls. 
But this is a glorious creature. What eyes! what hair! what a figure! 
and what an air! Quite absurd, and very much out of place, for a 
governess to have grand manners of that kind. But that kind of 
thing’s born, I suppose, not made—as some intelligent person once 
observed of someone or another. Very sly of Bessy and Lettice, 
though, to keep the governess so dark. But girls are sly; especially 
your quiet girls with pale eyes and fair complexions. Spiteful, you 
know, and so on.” But here her affectionate cousin excepted Bessy, 
and felt viciously towards his placid elegant betrothed, and nourished 
an impression, which was soon to grow into a feeling, that he owed her 
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a grudge. “ But if they are sly, I can be silent,” he said to himself, 
and went out into the Park and found his aunt’s carriage, and made 
himself so charming and agreeable, that honest Bessy’s eyes beamed 
over with delight every time they rested on his handsome face, and 
even Lettice smiled a trifle less languidly than usual. 


CuHaptTer III. 
DANGER AND DELIVERANCE, 


THERE is something inexpressibly and infinitely touching in the 
sight of a man of riper years giving up his whole soul, his whole faith 
and devotion, to some one human being ; laying his life and its results, 
his future and its possibilities, at that creature’s feet, and laying them 
there gladly ; not as a sacrifice, but as a free-will offering brought by 
love to the beloved one’s shrine. At the touch of that soft young palm 
which had been laid in his, Robert Stapleton’s heart trembled into 
blossom again, full of all the emotions of a holier, happier, brighter 
spring than it had been given to his youth to know. 

To Dolores there was something sacred and full of awe in thinking 
that the care, the future of this divine human soul was hers; a respon- 
sibility, a blessing to be acknowledged and accounted for hereafter. It 
was a solemn thought, and at times the “burden laid upon her seemed 
greater than she could bear,” and she would fain have shaken off the 
responsibility. 

A word from her could make or mar the happiness of a human life. 
Not mar that life itself, because, as she knew, there are lives that can- 
not be marred; and Robert Stapleton’s was one of these. About this 
time she wrote to him: “If I ever lose your friendship, I shall know 
that I have deserved to do so.” A pang of chill apprehension closed round 
Robert Stapleton’s heart as he read those words. ‘ Why does she say 
these things ?” he asked himself. ‘Can I ever cease to love her, or she 
to trust me? Ifso, I am not worthy of her.” And he put his dismal 
thoughts away, writing more cheerily than usual, and passing over in 
silence all those parts of her letter which jarred upon him, and made 
him restless and ill at ease. 

About this time, too, he began to be haunted by visions such as had 
never troubled his repose before; night after night he lay down to rest, 
and night after night the same dreams disturbed him. He saw Dolores 
unhappy; Dolores in tears; Dolores pleading; Dolores resisting ; 
Dolores yielding; Dolores—ah! here he awoke with a start, and the 
cold drops of mental agony were on his brow; for in all his visions 
there was a second, another besides Dolores; and when she had dis- 
appeared over the precipice, when she had been drawn into the whirl- 
pool and sucked down by the hungry pitiless waves, when she had 
vanished in the flames, that other, that man whose face he never could 
see, remained, unscathed, unmoved, safe and free. And nightly he said 
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to himself, “I will go to London; I will tell her all my fears and all 
my torment ;” and then when morning came, he said, “She will be 
offended ; she will think I mistrust her; she will cease to love me; for 
she does love me—she surely does love me. No! I will be patient, 
and I will wait until she comes.” 

And Dolores? It seems cruel to tell this part of her history, 
knowing what is to follow; but do not let us judge her too harshly, 
do not let us utterly condemn this poor weak deluded soul. There is 
no excuse to be offered for her; none. Only let us remember that divine 
saying, “ Neither do I condemn thee ;” not forgetting that if to our 
happy lives there has come no temptation, yet that “to err is human, 
to forgive divine,” and that he who really conquers himself is “ greater 
than he who taketh a city.” 

Day by day St. Vincent followed her. If such a nature as his might 
be called capable of love, he loved Dolores. Out of opposition, out of 
obstinacy, out of vanity it may be, he followed and persecuted her; he, 
who had been choyé all his life by women, met with nothing but cold- 
ness here. He was piqued. He tried impertinence; he tried gay good 
humour; he tried tender, respectful gallantry: they glanced harmless 
off the armour wherewith Dolores had clothed herself. She was im- 
penetrable. A secret feeling of anger against the two girls for having 
so far mistrusted him as to “keep the governess dark,” added a pleasant 
spice of revenge towards Lettice in his pursuit of Dolores. 

He smiled to think what fools women and girls are in their cut- 
tings and contrivings, and how easily outwitted. There was to him 
a pleasant dash of malice in the thought of how he had circumvented 
them. Dolores avoided him; but he always knew where and how to 
find her. He wrote her a letter, which she put into the fire unread, 
and told him that she had done so. He said she should have another; 
and that, she declared, she would send to Miss Knyvett ; so he thought 
better of his threat, and contented himself by not only meeting her on 
her homeward way, but by crossing her path as she went to her daily 
duties in the morning. She told him that she supposed she was obliged 
as a governess to put up with his insults, because, if she complained to 
her employers, the blame would rest with her all the same. He ans- 
wered her, she was a wise girl to see things so clearly; and that as to 
his insulting her, she was not the sort of woman any man would dare 
insult, with her “ grand air” and tragedy-queen manners. 

‘** Laugh at me,” cried Dolores passionately, “turn me into ridicule, 
my lord, as you have always done. I am only the governess. ”’ 

He told her he had not expected such pretty sentiments from her ; 
and that hers was the pride that aped humility. Perhaps he was not 
altogether wrong. 

“ And I expect you to leave off this cowardly conduct !” she cried. 
“T will bear it no longer.” 

** Dolores !” 
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It was all he said. He was a horrible young man; but then no one 
thought so, that was the worst of it. There was a something about 
him which all his young-lady friends called “ adorable,” and which 
led even his elders to look leniently on his follies. It was a terrible 
power, this secret indefinable gift of fascination; it makes the plain 
beautiful, the beautiful divine. It lasts long after youth has faded 
and spring-time has flown; it conquers us against our reason, against 
our better judgment, against our determination. We all of us succumb 
to its influences. I have seen its magic attraction draw a roomful of 
men from young and beautiful women to a retired corner, where, un- 
pretendingly dressed, not handsome or even pretty, but possessing an 
attraction infinitely beyond these qualities, one of the high-priestesses 
of fascination sat, and wove, it may be unconsciously, her magic spells. 
It is so subtle in its influences, that custom, habit, principles even, fall 
before it. We, even as its most devoted victims, do not know why we 
are so; we cannot define the mystic spell; we feel, though we cannot 
explain it. 

“ And Miss Knyvett,” said Dolores. 

* As long as she is Miss Knyvett, does not enter into my affairs 
at all.” 

“Tf those are your sentiments, you will probably find it strange that 
I should think it right to tell you I am engaged.” 

For a moment St. Vincent looked crestfallen. But the next he had 
recovered himself, and said, with a slight smile, “ May I ask who is the 
happy man ?” 

“ Mr. Stapleton.” 

“What, the pious Auneas! The old original bear-leader ?” and St- 
Vincent laughed till the tears ran down his face. 

Dolores flushed up resentfully. 

** Nothing is sacred to you !” she cried, her eyes filling angrily. 

“ Well, not old Stapleton certainly,” replied St. Vincent, “nor his 
servant nor his maid, nor his ox nor his ass, nor anything that is his.” 

She was disgusted. A feeling of utter repulsion sickened her as 
she looked at this thoughtless young man, and remembered how she 
had invested him with every ideal virtue and noble sentiment, and had 
worshipped the image she had set up. 

For a week she remained at home. At the end of that time, Mrs. 
Dalrymple wrote, begging her, if her indisposition would allow of it, to 
return to her duties in Lowndes-square. 

St. Vincent met her with a face of such tender concern, with a man- 
ner so gentle and respectful, that she told herself she had been harsh 
and needlessly severe. He, for his part, had come to a desperate reso- 
lution. He had grown to hate the lovely Lettice, with her stereotyped 
smile and her conventional manners, her irreproachable toilette and 
colourless skin. He loved-Dolores’ old brown cloak and simple bonnet 
more than all the glories of the Devys or Elises of those days. He told 
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himself that he was young and rich, and that he could risk something 
to gratify what was more than a whim. He knew the world—his 
world—well enough to know that it would forgive him, even for mar- 
rying a governess; that it would call him an amiable eccentric, and 
welcome back the prodigal son, though he brought a penniless nobody 
of a daughter-in-law with him. And then he smiled to think how 
Dolores’ rich glowing beauty would become the St. Vincent diamonds, 
and how she would by her brilliant appearance outshine and eclipse 
the pale beauties of the town. You see, he never doubted of his 
success. Perhaps in this perfect self-confidence lay the secret of his 
power. 

I would not, if I could, tell the history of what followed. When 
that sweet madness once seizes the human mind, farewell to all that 
may be judged by common rules. St. Vincent made Dolores believe 
everything. What all Robert Stapleton’s manly worth and noble heart 
could not do, his nameless fascination and charm of manner effected. 
She hated and despised herself from beginning to end. She saw all her 
falseness, her want of truth and single-heartedness throughout; she 
wept as she thought of that noble heart. But the glamour was upon 
her; and when Hugh, with passionate beseeching eyes, said, “ Do not 
sacrifice us both to a fiction which the world calls honour, Dolores; do 
not doa good mana mortal injury by fulfilling your promise to the ear 
and breaking it to the heart; do not drive me into marrying that pale 
soulless puppet, whom I never loved, and whom I should then inevitably 
hate’’—it was herself and not him she blamed. ‘O Dolores!” cried 
the young man, who had nothing to recommend him but a handsome 
face, and that nameless winning charm of manner which no woman 
had ever yet resisted, “‘ you have always loved me—always; and I have 
always loved you. Shall our two young lives be spoilt for ever because 
we have both made mistakes ?” 

**T have made no mistake,” she said sadly; “the mistake was—his 
—in loving me.” 

** But he does not love you as I love you, Dolores; he cannot. His 
spring-time and his youth are gone. He feels friendship, esteem—” 

Dolores shuddered. She would write to Robert Stapleton that 
night, and frankly tell him all. It was late in the day to confess her 
sins, but better late than never; it was hard to wound that tender 
honest heart, but that must be her punishment. 

* * * * * *« * * 

“‘There’s nothing the matter, I hope, sir?” 

“There is much the matter, Mrs. Stevens. My brother Jamie is 
dangerously ill at school. I am going to him immediately; and if any 
letters come, don’t forward them; I shall bring Jamie back with me if 
the doctor will allow it. As it is, I must hurry, or I shall miss the 
train to Reading and Dover.” 

Mr. Stapleton hurried away, leaving care behind him, carrying care 
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with him, going to meet fresh care. For his young brother had the 
scarlet fever; and his heart was heavy about the lad, and about other 
things too. He took out Dolores’ last letter and read it. It brought 
him no comfort. “I am in astate of mind,” it said, ‘ that will not bear 
examination or description. I am not satisfied with myself or my 
conduct. If you were here— But it is as well you are not; I must feel 
differently before I can see you. I am unworthy of your great unselfish 
love. There has come a moment of doubt and hesitation to my inner 
life; a moment when I would fain be alone, and would commune with 
my own heart, and in my chamber, and be still.” These were not 
reassuring words. ‘ Perhaps,” he said to himself, “I lay too much 
stress on these moods of my darling; it is a part of her nature to change 
from sunshine to clouds, and back again to sunshine. Souvent femme 
vari, as King Francis said, and my Dolores has an ‘ infinite variety’ 
about her which ‘age cannot wither’ nor ‘custom stale.’” But still 
the “ thick-coming fancies” knocked at his heart, and made him sad and 
anxious. 

Dolores had mentioned her meeting with St. Vincent, though not 
the manner of it. His name had recurred more than once in her 
letters of late, though not in a way to arouse Robert Stapleton’s sus- 
picions; and yet he knew, though he would not know, that this young 
man’s reappearance on the scene had been in some way inimical to his 
own happiness. “I will not wound her by unworthy suspicions, or 
ruffle her pride by seeming distrustful,” he said to himself; “she will 
be here soon, and then if she likes to speak she will. I will ask no 
questions, lest fear, or pride, or shame should make her false, and she 
be tempted to speak what is not true. In her own good time she will 
tell me all. Meanwhile, this journey, this care for Jamie, will take me 
out. of myself, and prevent morbid thoughts.” 

But Robert Stapleton soon found that “ naught can minister to a 
mind diseased.” 

Dolores was to go to Kingsmead. She bade her father and Rebecca 
good-bye. At the Great-Western Terminus St. Vincent met her. They 
drove to the London-Bridge station. 

“We will start by the mail-train this evening, my darling,” said 
Hugh, looking at her with bright beautiful eyes, in which love and 
pleasure beamed; ‘‘ we will cross by the night-boat, and we shall be in 
Paris to-morrow. I will leave you with my friend Mrs. Gray, and then 
—we shall be married.” 

They went upstairs into a sitting-room, and St. Vincent ordered 
some dinner whilst they were waiting for the train. He was full of gay 
triumph: Dolores was sad beyond words, beyond tears. She had 
written a full confession to Robert Stapleton, and he had never ans- 
wered her. He had cast her off and thrown her from him as we fling 
away an old glove. She had waited for a letter, a token, a sign; but it 
had never come. He thought her unworthy even ofa reply. Then 
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. She had taken that final fatal resolution which had now brought her 
hither. She felt deeply humiliated; all her treachery to her employers, 
her want of faith as from woman to woman as regarded her beha- 
viour towards St. Vincent’s cousin and his betrothed, all the shame 
and misery of her conduct, were gnawing at her heart with a thou- 
sand fangs; how could she laugh, or be happy and triumphant? And 
O, with what remorse she thought of Robert Stapleton! “I sup- 
pose you'll be too much occupied with Mr. Stapleton to write to us,” 
had been Rebecca’s valedictory remark. ‘I shall not write unless I 
have something particular to say,” replied Dolores evasively. And now 
she stood at the window of that huge hotel, and looked down the rail- 
way platform at the blaze of lights, and the crowd rushing to and fro, 
and beyond at the red and green signals hanging in mid-air; and her 
heart was full of tears, and her lips were silent. With the goblet of 
life in her grasp, and its ruby wine touching her lips, she already 
tasted all the bitterness of its very dregs. St. Vincent’s gaiety jarred 
upon her. She felt the awfulness of the step she had taken, the horror 
of its incalculable consequences to others; and she could not respond 
to his jubilant satisfaction. 

At length they reached Dover. It seemed to Dolores as though 
they had been travelling for months. It was a damp foggy night. She 
went down into the ladies’ cabin, sick and faint. ‘ Leave me,” she 
whispered to St. Vincent; “I am not well.” He left her, after many 
entreaties, and went to the fore part of the vessel to smoke his cigar. 
“Tell my brother, please, that I am going to sleep, and that I do 
not wish to be disturbed until we reach Calais,” said Dolores to the 
stewardess, dropping half-a-crown into the woman’s hand. Then, when 
the messenger had gone on her errand, she drew her cloak round her 
and swiftly passed up the companion-ladder. They had been a long 
time getting under way, but now the vessel was beginning to move. 
“You can’t pass, miss,” said a man at the gangway. 

“ But I must,” she said; “I have only been to see some friends 
off ;’ and with a spring she reached the pier. 

Why? On her way down to the vessel she had met Robert Stapleton, 
or Robert Stapleton’s ghost. A pale face, with great earnest gray eyes, 
had looked reproachfully at her through the mist. She had killed him, 
and his spirit had come to save her. She trembled, and clung fast to 
Hugh. ‘It is cold, my love,” he whispered, “and you are tired.” 
Then those eyes had given her a look which she could never forget,— 
which would haunt her to her dying day; and the face had gone out 
in darkness. 

As Dolores stood all alone on the pier, and heard the Dover clocks 
strike midnight, it seemed to her that the end of her life had come. 
She had no thought, no hope, no fixed or definite purpose. 

Robert Stapleton led her away. ‘Come, my dear child,” he said, 
speaking as a kind father might do to some tired darling; ‘‘ come.” 
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And she went. ‘I ought not to touch you, my dear,” he said, “for I 
come from Jamie’s fever-bed, and that is the reason I have not written 
to you lately ; they tell me even paper can carry the infection. But I 
will see you into the train, and you had better go down to Kingsmead 
to-morrow—no, this morning, as you had intended. Your aunt need 
not know that you have been to see me; she will think you over- 
anxious, and she will fret about you.’ No word of St. Vincent; no 
allusion to what he had seen! 

Silently, like one in a dream, she obeyed him. But at Kingsmead 
she had a long, long illness; and when she got up she found that little 
Jamie Stapleton was dead and buried. Robert Stapleton, gray-haired 
and sadly altered, went about his duty, and came and saw Dolores ; but 
no word of love ever escaped his lips. 

Squire Skeffington wrote to Mrs. Dalrymple telling her of his niece’s 
serious illness, and of the determination they had formed of not letting 
her leave them again. 

Two years passed before ever Robert and Dolores spoke of the past. 
Then he once more asked her to be his wife. Her father was dead, 
her uncle and aunt in failing health, and Rebecca had not softened 
with age. 

The tears welled up in Dolores’ still beautiful eyes, and she caught 
his hand and kissed it with a reverence and love that thrilled his heart- 
strings. But she said that could never be. 

Then, in a voice wild with all regret, she cried, “O, why did you 
never answer that letter ?” 

“T never received it, my dear, until I came back after my poor 
Jamie’s funeral.” 

« And you could forgive me all I had done?” 

“T could have forgiven you for worse than you did, my child,” he 
said gravely. ‘ Love forgives everything. You never loved me—it was 
not to be supposed you could; but, you know, ‘it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.’ I gave my whole heart unreservedly to you 
once for all, for better for worse; not reserving this right or that privi- 
lege. What was I, that I should judge you? You were never more 
noble and more lovable in my eyes, Dolores, than when you recrossed 
that narrow plank alone.” 

She drew a deep breath. Only that narrow plank between her 
and what might have proved perdition! The tears welled from be- 
neath her closed eyelids and ran over her pale cheeks. 

*“« And the letter?” she said. 

“Tt is here, Dolores, unopened. Shall I burn it ?” 

“QO no, no! read it,” she cried, the fervent blushes mounting to 
her brow. 

‘¢T do not need to read it, love.” 

“ Read it !” she said again. 

That night he read it. 
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A month later they were married. 

Before the end of the year, Dolores stood a widow by her husband's 
grave. Her home was left unto her desolate ;—that was her expiation. 

In due time she became the lady of Kingsmead Manor. 

Lord St. Vincent came back from a five years’ tour, handsomer, 
gayer, more fascinating than ever. He had adopted many foreign cus- 
toms, and declared no unmarried woman was ever worth speaking to. 
He is a professed marriage-hater, and serious people do not like his talk. 

Five years ago, the world said, he had been engaged to the beauti- 
ful Miss Knyvett, now Mrs. Egerton, you know; but he found out that 
a marriage with her would not conduce to his happiness, and so went 
away on his travels. As he wisely left no address, brothers, uncles, and 
cousins could not pursue and chastise him. Miss Knyvett took the 
affair philosophically, and married Mr. Egerton the following year, soon 
after which her husband obligingly died, and left her a very handsome 
fortune in addition to her own. 

Mrs. Stapleton and Lord St. Vincent never met again. 

As I sat by her side yesterday she told me all her story. I knew 
by the sound of her voice that she was crying. 

“ Never trifle with sacred things, my love,” she said, bending over 
and kissing me; “and remember that every pang we cause a loving 
human soul is a sin against the divinest and most sacred thing which 
God has given us on earth to know.” 





A “FEAST OF FLOWERS” 


I HAVE just returned from a visit to a secluded and charming Der- 
byshire village, where I witnessed as lovely a sight as the most ardent 
and poetic imagination could desire or devise. Will the readers of 
Belgravia, 1 wonder, thank me if I briefly describe to them what I saw 
and heard there? Or will they consider it a waste of time to read 
an article which has no romance or startling incident connected with 
it ? I have sufficient faith in them to feel sure they will be pleased with 
the simple recital of the observance of a simple custom; and I will tell 
them about a floral festival—a perfect “feast of flowers’”’—which is 
annually held in the village to which I have alluded, and which is 
one of the most beautiful observances which this or any past age has 
followed, and one in whose simplicity and artlessness lies its greatest 
charm. 

Tissington, near Dove Dale, is a village of the most secluded and 
most old-world character; one into whose precincts neither turnpike- 
road, canal, nor railway has dared to enter, and where neither factories, 
those curses to beautiful scenery, nor public-houses, those banes to 
beautiful lives, have existence ; a village where all is apparent happi- 
ness, and whose inhabitants seek not, nor are sought by, the world 
beyond; a village 

“ Far removed from noise and smoke” 


of the busy town, where there is the purest air, the most sparkling 
water, and the most unpolluted lives ; a village whose inhabitants at 
the present day can trace back, through 


“The rude forefathers of the hamlet,” 


who sleep in its quiet churchyard, connection with ages long past, and 
who would look with laudably jealous eyes on any interlopers who might 
wish to settle amongst them. Within a stone’s-throw of the village 
church—which was built by Norman hands—the bones and other 
remains of the ancient Briton and of his Roman conqueror, of the 
Anglo-Saxon and of the Norman, and of all later times, exist, and 
show that the spot on which but an hour or two ago I stood to witness 
the observance of one of the most ancient of customs had been known 
and stood upon and passed over by its residents through countless ages, 
back into the dim distance of the most remote of prehistoric times ; 
that the springs, around which the people had this day gathered with 
songs of praise, had bubbled up with the same tinkling sound, with the 
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same unceasing flow, and with the same refreshing purity, for our skin- 
clothed Celtic ancestor as for us, and that their waters had been as 
grateful and as refreshing to him in his wild and free and uncontrolled 
state as to us, with our thousand conventionalities and artificial sur- 
roundings. 

It is happy to reflect that in this isolated village, which lies away 
from turnpike-roads, and is closed in on its approaches from every 
side by gates, the custom I am about to speak of, which is a remnant 
of the visible spirit of thankfulness of its early inhabitants, is still 
observed in a proper spirit and with thankful and solemn feelings. 

In Tissington, which is a very small village, are several “ wells” or 
springs of water, of which five are annually, on Ascension-day (Holy 
Thursday), “ dressed,” as the village term is, with flowers, in a re- 
markable and perfectly unique manner. Not with garlands nor with 
festoons; not with bouquets or unmeaning heaps of flowers; not with 
“‘bow-pots” or vases; not with choice plants brought out, flower-show 
fashion, from the conservatories and greenhouses of the rich Fitzher- 
berts at the Hall, or of their friends; but with wild-flowers set in bril- 
liant mosaic work on wooden frames, forming shrines, surrounding and 
rising up above the wells to several feet in height. These are the 
work of the villagers, who year by year, and each year with new device, 
prepare these floral temples, and place them above the ever-flowing 
springs. 

These structures generally partake of the character of a gothic 
temple or shrine. They are formed of a framework of wood, made in 
several pieces, so as to be put easily together. On each piece of this 
framework a coating of moist clay, tempered with salt, is carefully 
spread, and in this the flowers, cut close off from their stems, and 
carefully sorted into tints, are inserted in the required pattern. The 
whole structure becomes thus a piece of perfect mosaic work, the tesserze 
of which it is composed being flowers of different colours. 

The gifted authoress of the Art Student in Munich, having made 
a pilgrimage to Tissington, thus spoke of the beautiful effect of these 
floral mosaics:* “The floral decorations being purely mosaic work, 
flowers are used instead of stones—ruby-red, pink and white double 
daisies instead of porphyry and marbles, the crisp flowers of the wild 
blue hyacinth instead of lapis lazuli, the bright-green twigs of the yew- 
tree instead of malachite; and so on. The colours principally employed 
are crimson, pink, blue, golden-yellow, white, and varied greens. The 
effect is marvellously brilliant, original, and fantastic beyond the de- 
scription of words. The designs are arabesques—quaint symbols, such 
as crosses, vases, doves, &c., mingled with texts from Scripture, The 
character is, as has been said, that of mosaic work or illumination. 
The principal flowers used are double daisies, the crimson and white 
predominating. Occasionally pink double daisies are chosen; but 

* See the Reliquary, Quarterly Journal and Review, vol. iii. pp. 29-48, 
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the tints have to be most carefully sorted, and only the same shade of 
flowers employed in masses together. White double daisies are fre- . 
quently chosen as the groundwork for a text, or emblazonment of some 
brilliant colour, with an excellent effect. Double white daisies, we 
also observe, are made use of for the symbolic doves with surprising 
taste, their dead whiteness telling with exquisite purity upon a crim- 
son, light-green, or blue ground. Yellow is produced in various tints 
by Jaburnum, furze-blossom, caltha, and corcorus; blue by the wild 
hyacinth ; crimson and dull pink by double daisies; green, dark olive, 
and grass-green by the old and young twigs of the yew-tree. Occa- 
sionally various kinds of berries and even lichens are most ingeniously 
and artistically employed to produce gradation of tint; and this intro- 
duction of these tertiary colours in slight degrees is valuable in the 
extreme to an artistic eye. The flowers are carefully separated from 
their branches and stems, and laid together in heaps of colour to be 
used. The whole is, in fact, an art, and requires both taste, skill, and 
experience in its elaboration. In the first place, the wooden frame of 
the shrine, which is in separate pieces, so as to be readily moved about, 
is covered with a layer of clay mixed with salt in order to preserve the 
moisture. Upon this clay is very accurately marked out the pattern 
to be, as it were, embroidered with flowers, by pricking with a wooden 
skewer through a paper on which the pattern or design had been 
traced. Into this moist clay the flowers and twigs, according to colour, 
are closely stuck together side by side, producing at a distance, in their 
rich masses, an effect almost like velvet.” 

For several days before the appointed time the children of the vil- 
lage employ themselves in collecting flowers, and the young men, ay, 
and old ones too, busy themselves in forming the shrines and filling-in 
the mosaics, working with a laudable zeal, and animated by a loving 
spirit for the good and the beautiful, and by veneration for the custom 
handed down to them from their ancestors. In the early morning of 
Holy Thursday these five shrines are placed over the wells, busy groups 
being at work at each; and temporary fences of green boughs wattled 
together are formed in front of those which, for effect, require such 
aid; the ground inside being strewed with a carpet of flowers, the 
yellows of the cowslips blending and harmonising sweetly with the 
blues of the wild hyacinth and the forget-me-not. 

At eleven o’clock divine service is held in the parish-church,—a 
truly interesting Norman building, with many noteworthy features,— 
and always with a numerous, attentive, and devout congregation. The 
service is of course the usual morning-service, with this exception, that 
the proper psalms for the day (Ascension-day) and the epistle and 
gospel are omitted im the church, in order that they may form a part 
of the succeeding open-air celebration. The sermon has invariably 
some special allusion or reference to the sweet and simple ceremony 
of the day, and is thus rendered more than usually impressive and 
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useful. The sermon ended, the rector of the parish with his assisting 
clergymen—this year three of his neighbouring incumbents—clothed in 
their white surplices and university caps and distinctions, preceded 
by the village choir, and followed by the entire congregation and 
visitors, form themselves into procession at the church-porch, and 
proceed to visit the various wells. 

Emerging from the churchyard gates, this simple but impressive- 
looking procession wends its way along the village green to the first of 
the wells, situated opposite to Tissington Hall, and hence called the 
“Hall Well.” Here—the clergy in front of and facing the well, the 
choir ranged on either side, and the congregation gathered closely 
around, all bareheaded—the first of the proper psalms for the day was 
read, and a hymn, written specially for the occasion many, many years 
ago, sung by the whole of the assembly of clergy and laity and choir. 
From hence the procession moved on to the next well, known as 
“Hand’s Well,” where the second proper psalm for the day and an- 
other hymn were read and sung; and then, by way of a long lane, to 
the third well, called, from the curious form of the stonework which 
receives the water, the “Coffin Well.” Here the third proper psalm of 
the day was, as at the other wells, read, and then a hymn sweetly 
sung. The fourth well, the “Town’s Well,” was next in like manner 
visited, and here the epistle for the day was read, and a fourth hymn 
sung. At the fifth and last well, known as “ Goodwin’s Well,” which 
was next visited, the gospel of the day was read, and the doxology 
effectively sung. This was followed by prayer from the rector, who 
next pronounced the benediction, and the charming observances of 
the day were brought to a close. 

The procession had, in the course of the visitation of the wells, 
passed around the village—proceeding out from the churchyard to the 
north, skirting the village along its east side, and returning to the 
church on the south. 

The inscriptions on the wells this year, besides sacred monograms 
and appropriate emblems and devices, were respectively, ““O YE WELLS, 
BLESS THE LORD ;” “ Gop IS LOVE;” “ LORD oF Lorps;” “ THE PRINCE 
OF PEACE ;” and “ PRAISE YE THE LorD.” 

Of the origin of this sweet custom but little beyond conjecture can 
be said, and conjecture need not be indulged in in this brief article. 
The custom, if not as old as the hills which surround the “ happy 
valley” in which Tissington is placed, is at least as old as the time when 
Christianity first planted itself there; and it may, indeed, not impro- 
bably be of even more remote origin. It is one of the last remnants 
of the purity, the simplicity, the open-hearted thankfulness of our early 
forefathers to “the Parent of good” for all His “wondrous works,” for 
making the waters flow into their valley, for supplying them with 
never-ending streams; and it is a blessed feature in the character of 
the Tissington people that they are tenacious of its observance, and vie 
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with each other in doing their noble work for the celebration of the 
rites of the day. 

“ Be you, my brethren,” said a clergyman whom many listened to 
with interest while addressing the men of Tissington from the pulpit 
on Ascension-day, “be you grateful to the Providence which has pre- 
served to you an institution so pious as this. Regard it religiously; keep 
it in a right spirit, and it may cause to fall upon you dews of grace and 
goodness from heaven. You know not, indeed, what blessings it may 
call down from Him whose ascension it acknowledges. At the least, 
no one in ¢his place can fail to answer a question which I have known 
many unable to answer, and which thousands, maybe millions, of so- 
called disciples of Jesus cannot answer, namely, why this day is called 
Holy Thursday ?-—for here this worship, these flowers, these bubbling 
wells, all testify, year by year, that on this day the Son of Man as- 
cended up to heaven.” 

I believe that a peculiar and decent ceremonial, like this one at 
Tissington, has a happy influence on the spirit. That law of asso- 
ciation—which is part of the moral constitution God has given us— 
a law which does and must always powerfully influence natures like 
ours, of mingled good and evil, can confer on an otherwise unim- 
portant ceremonial a force and significance which it would be wilful 
blindness not to acknowledge and turn to account. Such celebrations, 
handed down from remotest antiquity, connect the present with the 
past and the future. They carry us back in mind through long lines 
of centuries to that olden time when our forefathers in the faith found, 
in these simple rites, an earnest expression of their devotion and their 
hopes. We live with them again in thought. We feel a pure and a 
pious pleasure in thinking that those whose names, though long, long 
lost to us, are yet, we hope, engraved in the Book of Life, hailed with 
religious joy at these wells the day of our risen Lord’s ascension up to 
heaven, and worshipped Him as we worship; acknowledging the same 
wants, animated with the same hopes, singing like hymns, repeating 
the same scriptures, chanting the same psalms, making like melody in 
their hearts, saying, ““O Lord, our Governor, how excellent is Thy 
name in all the earth!” And such thoughts as these shed a softening 
and a profitable influence on the soul. They form a conscious part of 
the communion of the saints which is a portion of our belief, rich in 
consolation to mortality. For myself, I enter into all the spirit of such 
a festival. I admire the beauty; I reverence the antiquity; I acknow- 
ledge the uses; I agree with the great sage who said that “ whatever 
takes us out of the present to live in the past or the future exalts and 
purifies the heart, and makes us partakers of a better nature.” I 
should rejoice to see such religious feasts more extensive. If I were 
told they were superstitions, I should answer that all is not super- 
stition which is called so; that such alarm proceeds from not having 
distinctly settled in the mind that which really constitutes super- 
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stition; that in this age of the world, when “too much learning” 
makes men mad with scepticism, there is little danger of their be- 
lieving too much ; and that an unreasoning dread of superstition is 
itself superstitious. If I were told that these things, after all, are but 
trifles, I should say that life is made up of trifles; but that nothing is 
a trifle which, even for a time, however brief, raises the thoughts from 
earth to heaven. And the day will surely come when the greater part 
of those things which we now pursue with deepest interest and most 
serious regard will seem vainer than a sick man’s dreams, while these 
so-called trifles shall be found fraught with deep spiritual significance 
and eternal riches. 

Who knows, who can say, that in a time like this a spark may not 
fly out from the altar, and, falling on some worn heart, light in it a 
sacred fire which shall never more go out? I should rejoice if such 
observances were more general; but, unhappily, no new one could be 
what this is to the people of Tissington. It must want that hallowing 
charm of ancient days which enables us to drink of the past as well as 
of the future, and clothes it with a reverence which cannot at once be 


put on. 
LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 





WRITING FOR MONEY 


Has the general public any idea of the labour involved in the produc- 
tion of the light literature dished up for its amusement? any notion of 
the wear and tear, physical and mental, on the unhappy men who are 
compelled to seek a precarious subsistence by administering to the en- 
tertainment of a not too appreciative clientéle? It has been the lot of 
the present writer for some years past to eke-out a very small income by 
occasional contributions to the press and the magazines; and my expe- 
rience, 80 far as it goes, teaches me that the writer of the ephemeral 
literature of the day is proportionately at once the hardest-worked and 
the worst-paid of any of the “ working classes,” not excepting that 
unhappy and longsuffering specimen of humanity, the agricultural 
labourer. I do not, of course, speak of the man who has made his 
reputation, whose name is known, and whose fame is recognised, but 
of the worn and weary ack, or the unfortunate outsider, who has his 
way to make—who, having put his hand to the plough, cannot turn 
back, but must either work on or starve. He it is whose brains must 
always move on in the groove appointed by his taskmaster—who cannot 
choose his own course, but must drag along under harness which galls 
him, not hoping to reap the harvest of fame and success until a long 
drudgery of apprenticeship has taught him the virtue of waiting. 

He must write well too, or he will neither be read nor fed; while 
the man who has a mame may relax his mind, while he fills his pocket, 
with the veriest trash that can be conceived as flowing from the ima- 
gination of an intelligent being. I have read poetry, for instance, which 
was worthy of the name, and was rejected; and I have seen verses pur- 
chased at fabulous prices which, but for the names attached to them, 
would have been considered rubbish unworthy of a schoolboy. 

It is not that I complain much of this. To have gained the name 
has been a work of labour and of years. I do not even complain that 
some who have laboured as long and as well should fail where others 
succeed ; literature is, to some extent, a lottery, in which the prizes 
presuppose numerous blanks. My object rather is to deprecate the 
over-severe indignation often expressed against the man who sells his 
brains for bread—the man who, without actually selling his opinions, 
consents to write upon matters which are indifferent to him in the sense 
required by his employer. I know that I shall be met by an angry 
denial that many such men exist—that it is to be hoped, for the sake 
of the dignity of literature, that there are but few such persons, and 
they but the hangers-on of the profession—the camp-followers of the 
noble army. But I distinctly assert that there are many such—that 
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they are to be found even among the officers, and that the rank-and- 
file abounds in them. 

And how can it be otherwise when men have but their pen on which 
to rely for their daily requirements? It is not pleasant to have to turn 
your attention to a matter which does not interest you; still less agree- 
able is it to take your cue from a master. But it is necessary to live; 
and so long as a writer does not violate his personal honour by advo- 
cating a cause which in his conscience he condemns, he is no more 
worthy of reproach than an advocate who holds a brief on behalf of 
a criminal. 

No one who has not experienced the feeling can conceive the annoy- 
ance that it sometimes is to a writer to have to write upon a distaste- 
ful subject. He has met with some sickening disappointment maybe, 
and his heart is heavy. He would naturally choose therefore, if he 
had a choice, and must write, some light and cheerful, even comic, sub- 
ject. But the inexorable will of his editor requires him to contribute 
a political article or a statistical review; and, much against his taste, 
he is fain tocomply. I remember some years ago, having been for some 
time “out of luck,” I received instructions to contribute a paper to a 
well-known magazine upon a subject of great importance which was 
then agitating the public mind. I was much interested in the matter, 
and, fortifying myself with facts in the British Museum, I set to work, 
and at the end, of three days’ hard work I had completed what I 
considered a very fair dissertation upon the subject. My disgust may 
be imagined when, on taking my paper to the office, I learned that I 
was too late. Ofcourse there was nothing for it but to return to my 
lodgings, and there hold a committee with myself on ways and means, 
for, truth to say, my next day’s dinner had depended on the result of 
my labour. I was on the point of turning disconsolately into bed when 
a knock at the door ushered in a printer of my acquaintance, who, 
hastily informing himself that I had no objection to work, introduced 
me forthwith to the sub-editor of a weekly newspaper, who was in a 
state of distraction at the non-arrival of a “leader” he had expected, 
and for which space had been reserved. I speedily obtained from him 
the materials necessary for the production of my article, set to work, 
and, in less than two hours, had completed—satisfactorily to him—the 
quantity of “matter” which he required, pocketed my guinea with 
much satisfaction to myself, and the next day—dined. 

Sometimes it is almost impossible to write. When suffering from 
gout it is difficult, and I suppose it must be at least equally hard when 
aman is labouring under deep mental affliction. A case of the latter 
sort occurs to my memory, which, so far as I was concerned, had rather 
a ludicrous termination. A friend of mine named Smith had in an 
evil hour adopted literature as his profession, and to add to his impru- 
dence had married a ballet-girl. Much against his inclination he was 
compelled by their poverty to allow his wife, after the first year of 
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their married life, to resume her engagement on the stage. Being 
very young and inexperienced, and withal exceedingly pretty, she suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of a brilliant offer, and left him. The very 
day she took this fatal step, Smith had obtained a lucrative appoint- 
ment on a daily newspaper. On the evening of the same day, I, 
utterly ignorant of what had occurred, called upon him. I often recall 
the haggard look and the almost desperate air with which he received 
me. He was sitting at his table, with papers and books before him, 
his head resting upon his two hands. He explained briefly and tear- 
lessly his good and his bad fortune. I neither congratulated him on 
the one, nor condoled with him on the other, contenting myself with 
simply asking how I could help him. 

“ This leader must be sent in to-night,” he said, “and I can’t do it.” 

** All right, old fellow; what is it?” I asked. 

“ Tt’s something about the X. Z. list; but I don’t know what.” 

“The X. Z. list! What on earth’s that ?” 

“ Well, it’s a class of officers in the navy, and the initials refer to 
an Order in Council with which these officers are dissatisfied; the Vavy 
List will explain all about it. I can’t write. For God’s sake help me!” 

So I sat down to study the Navy List, and by dint of considerable 
research discovered that a flagrant act of injustice on the part of the 
Admiralty of the day had been perpetrated against the officers on the 
list referred to. Having written to that effect, I despatched the article 
to its destination ; and a very good sound article it looked, I thought, 
as I read it in the paper the next morning; and I have reason to 
believe that it was considered so by better judges than myself. Only, 
as it turned out, I had made one slight mistake. Smith’s instructions 
had been to defend the Admiralty. In his grief he had forgotten to 
tell me the line of argument I was to use; and I had made a most 
fierce onslaught upon their lordships. 

As to my friend, I induced him after a few days to write a paper for 
Punch pour se distraire—“ the miserable have no other medicine.” It 
was a success; and though his wife’s faithlessness laid him low for 
a time, he soon began to distinguish himself in his profession, and 
is now known and recognised as one of the most brilliant and caustic 
writers of the day. 

But it may be asked, If the troubles and the humiliations and the 
disappointments and the poverty of an unsuccessful press or mag- 
azine writer be such as herein described, why don’t these educated men 
give up literature, and take to some more certain and more lucrative 
employment ? To which I can only reply, that it is impossible. Some 
men like it; some don’t; but if a man once chooses literature as his 
profession, he must stick to it. Like every other calling, it requires 


perseverance and talent. 
G. H. GUEST. 





LOVERS’ VOWS 


A SONG FOR MUSIC 


By twilight’s glimmering ray, 
By all the stars above me, 
And sun that rules the day, 
I love thee! O, I love thee! 


By Luna’s liquid beam, 

By every hope that cheers me, 
By Cupid’s blissful dream, 

I love thee! O, I love thee! 


I’ll speak not of those eyes, 

Though piercing through and through me, 
Nor charms which a// must prize, 

But only say—lI love thee. 


The rich Cremona’s string, 
"The harp of sacred story, 
The songs that angels sing, 
Can’t tell thee how I love thee. 


O, no; there’s naught on earth, 
Nor yet in heaven above me, 
In melody or mirth, 
Can tell thee how I love thee. 


WILLIAM MITCHELL, KT. 
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